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EXTRADITION. 


HE policy of returning for trial and punishment the criminal of 
one country who has escaped to another, is not less manifest 
than its justice. It would seem, therefore, that there ought to be no 
great difficulty in agreeing upon the proper international regulations 
for the purpose. This, however, has until recently been practically 
an impossibility. While the leading nations of Christendom were 
engaged for a very large proportion of the time in inflicting upon 
each other all the mischief possible, it was not to be expected that 
they would be solicitous to assist in the enforcement of their respect- 
ive criminal laws. Indeed the opposite course was to be looked for; 
that they would harbor fugitives for the mischief they had done or 
might do to other nations rather than return them for punishment. 
Moreover a sentiment has prevailed that something of national 
dignity and importance was involved in the state furnishing a secure 
refuge and asylum to the fugitives from other lands, and in its resist- 
. ing any thing which might seem like an extension of the authority 
of a foreign power to seize and punish persons beyond its borders. 

If the subject is dispassionately considered; the conclusion is of 
course inevitable, that any nation is interested in not becoming, 
actively or passively, the protector for the criminals of other nations. 

@he recognition of this fact will always be sufficiently prompt and 
‘decided when any nation is found to be getting rid of its criminals 
by banishing them to the dominions of its neighbors ; and persistence 
in a course of that description would be quite certain to lead to inter- 
national difficulties. One would suppose, therefore, that the country 
which was made one of refuge for offenders would be the one most 
solicitous to form engagements for their return and punishment, 
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especially if this should appear to be the most feasible method of 
getting rid of them. Undoubtedly any country might provide by 
municipal law for sending beyond its limits any alien found within 
them who had been guilty of crime abroad; but an attempt to 
determine the criminality would involve difficult, expensive and often 
futile inquiries into the facts transpiring in other countries, and there 
would be likelihood of the banishment being regarded as an un- 
friendly act by the country into which, without its request, the 
criminal should be driven. Some previous international arrangement 
is therefore essential, and the proper arrangement is obviously one 
under which the accused person may be returned, for the purposes of 
a trial, on the demand ofthe sovereignty whose law has been violated. 

The difficulties attending proper treaties for extradition are to be 
found first, in agreeing upon the propes cases for their application, 
and second, in determining the principles and machinery for their 
enforcement. Where federal government exists there may be some 
peculiar difficulties also. 

I. As regards the cases to which such treaties should apply, refer- 
ence may be made to the internal regulations of this country. The 
United States, by their Constitution, undertook to cover all cases by 
a general provision that “A person charged in any state with treason, 
- felony, or other crime,” who should flee from justice to another state, 
should be delivered up; but this very comprehensive provision could 
never have been intended for literal enforcement, and certainly never 
had such enforcement. It is true that the Federal Supreme Court 
declared in one case that all acts made criminal by state law were 
within the contemplation of this provision, but the states never fully 
recognized the doctrine, and in some noted instances refused to act 
upon it. The Constitution provided no means for its enforcement 
against unwilling State officials, and the latter declined to respond to 
a demand for the surrender of a fugitive if in théir opinion the act of 
which he was accused ought not to be made crimihal. 

The treaty of 1842, between the United States and Great Britain, 
was more specific in pointing out the cases in which fugitives should 
be returned. The cases specified were those of “persons charged 
with murder, or assault with intent to commit murder, or piracy, or 
arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of forged paper.” 
Later treaties with other countries have enlarged this list very 
greatly ; that of 1868 with Ita!y embracing murder, and the attempt 
to commit murder, rape, arson, piracy, mutiny on shipboard, burglary, 
robbery, forgery, counterfeitiag and the uttering of forged or coun- 
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terfeit coin, paper, etc., embezzlement by public officers and by 
clerks, etc. It will be perceived that even the latter list fails to 
embrace many offenses that would be punished by the contracting 
powers respectively, and it is reasonable to conclude that such offenses 
are excluded because not regarded as proper subjects of treaty regu- 
lations. That many of them should be excluded will be apparent 
when they are mentioned. 

1, The offenses which Blackstone not very felicitously styles 
‘offenses against God and religion,” must be excluded from extradi- 
tion treaties for the very obvious reason that no two countries agree 
exactly as to the acts which constitute offenses of this class. Indeed 
even among Christian nations some things are looked upon as a duty 
by one which another regards as such an offense to the Deity as 
human laws ought to punish; and it is only necessary to suppose the 
case oi a treaty of extradition between Germany and France, dr Great 
Britain and Spain, and it is perceived at once that an attempt to aid 
each other in the enforcement of their respective laws on these sub- 
jects would only originate difficulties instead of obviating them, and 
lead to national quarrels in the attempt to punish individual offenders. 

2. A similar difficulty, though less serious in its probable results, 
would be encountered in the case of offenses against the marriage 
laws. In these cases, also, there is no general agreement, and as to 
some of them the differences are as positive and decided as‘in the 
case of offenses against the religious establishments or regulations of 
different countries. Even in the American Union these differences 
are sufficiently marked to be troublesome. A man would be punished 
in one state for marrying his step-daughter, but in another he may do 
so lawfully. Some states forbid the guilty party to a divorce from 
marrying again; in others such prohibitions are looked upon as preju- 
dicial to public morals. International regulations on the subject 
would encounter still greater difficulties; for while one nation might 
demand that the man who had married his deceased wife’s sister 
should be delivered up to punishment, another which recognized 
polygamy might insist upon provisions under which the second or 
the twentieth wife fleeing from the harem should be dragged back to 
the justice of the bow-string. 

3. No nation can reasonably be expected to assist in the punish- 
ment of offenses against the revenue laws of another. Very many of 
those laws are really framed in a spirit of hostility to the interests of 
other nations, and this to such an extent that their evasion seems not 
only justifiable but in many cases commendable. A country whose 
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industry is discriminated against by the protective duties of another 
would be more likely to retaliate than to assist in their enforcement, 
and the common law which was somewhat scrupulous in denouncing 
contracts made in circumvention of the law, would even lend its aid 
in the enforcement of those which contemplated the evasion of the 
revenue laws of other countries. Cases of smuggling, therefore, and 
all cases of the class must be excluded from treaties of extra-' 
dition. 

4. Political offenses must also be excluded for reasons equally 
apparent. The most serious political offenses often fail of justifica- 
tion only because they are not successful, and the nation against 
which they are committed is justified in punishing them not because 
they are morally wrong, but because the existence and stability of 
the government seem to depend upon it. The sympathies of the 
world fhust be expected to go with the leader of an unsuccessful 
revolution, provided he seems to have been influenced in his action 
by patriotic motives, and to have had a reasonable prospect of better- 
ing his country by his success. And manifestly a republic could not 
assist in the punishment of a revolt against despotism, nor a believer 
in the divine right of kings be expected to aid in punishing those 
who had unsuccessfully attempted the overthrow of a democracy. 

5. Without further attempt at specific classification, it may be said 
generally that all offenses must be excepted that are not by the com- 
mon consent of civilized nations denounced as ma/um in se. If with 
one nation an act is malum prohibitum only; if it is denounced on 
grounds of policy peculiar to that nation, or of morality and justice 
that other nations do not recognize, it is plain that it can not be 
covered by a treaty of extradition. Certain nations may make their 
‘engagements more comprehensive than others, because they agree 
more perfectly in their views and sentiments; but the statement 
above made is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

II. In providing machinery for the enforcement of an extradition 
treaty, the following particulars would seem to be requisite: 

1. A provision for prompt arrest on mere accusation. This will 
sometimes work injustice, but without it a treaty would be too easily 
evaded to be of much value. 

2. Without unnecessary delay there should be required in the 
country of the offense a judicial investigation that should determine 
whether a case existed which was within the treaty, and if so, should 
be the basis of the demand for surrender. 

3. In the country of arrest there should also be a judicial inquiry, 
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as a basis for executive action in determining upon the propriety of 
responding favorably to the demand. 

4. Report of this inquiry should be made to the executive, and if a 
satisfactory, be followed by his warrant of extradition. 

But careful provision for such proceedings can not preclude all 
difficulty. It requires wise, cautious, dispassionate and just action to 
prevent such controversies and collisions as that which recently 4 
sprung up between the United States and Great Britain. Such vo 
treaties are peculiarly susceptible of being perverted to purposes ‘ 
never contemplated in making them. This may be made evident by 
a few illustrations. The treaty of 1842, already alluded to, was silent 
on the subject of political offenses, the intent being not to embrace 
them. A participant in the late rebellion in this country, if he had 
fled to Great Britain could therefore not have been demanded under 
the treaty for his treason. Suppose, however, that our authorities, 
instead of charging him with treason, had proceeded against him for 
some other offense—say for murder in the killing of some Union 
soldier. Here the charge would have been within the terms of the 
treaty, and possibly the facts as detailed by witnesses and set forth 
in the papers might have made out a case which Was prima facie one 
of criminal homicide properly designated murder. But here it would 
be the manifest duty of the British Government to look beyond the 
prima facie showing, and deal with the case as being what it was in 
fact, one of a political nature. A case which actually occurred in 
1860 is instructive. In that yeara slave in Missouri, in order to effect 
his escape, killed his master. This was murder in Missouri, but in 
Canada to which he fled, it was looked upon as an incident only in a 
justifiable struggle for liberty, and the authorities refused to recognize 
it as a case within the treaty. They would equally have refused to 
recognize any offense which was really an offense against the slave 
code, whatever might be the form of the charge. Suppose the treaty 
had provided for the case of mutiny on shipboard, would our govern- 
ment have expected Great Britain to recognize a rising of slaves ; 
against the master who was transporting them from state to state, as 
a case within the treaty? Certainly, now that we have abolished 
slavery, our government would applaud any similar rising instead of : 
assisting in dealing with it as a crime. . 

Some other cases may be more difficult of solution, although the 
facts, when closely examined, may give reason for the belief that the 
very offense charged has been committed. It is notorious that the 
power to extradite offenders as between the states is most grossly 
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abused, particularly in those cases in which the charge is of obtaining 
property by false pretenses. It is not a large estimate that in a 
majority of cases what is sought is not public justice but the collec- 
tion of a private debt. In some instances state governors, in 
issuing their requisitions for the return of alleged fugitives, have 
expressly made it a condition that the complainant should protect 
the state against all expense ; and Gen. Dix, when Governor of New 
York, very properly refused to honor such a requisition because pre- 
sumptively it was issued for a private and not for a public purpose. 
Other accusations are made which the parties have no expectation of 
substantiating, in order to bring persons in one state within the reach 


* of the civil process of another. Abuses of this nature require to be 


carefully guarded against, and they may occur under extradition 
treaties as well as under the internal regulations of our own country. 
In these cases there may or may not be such an offense as is charged ; 
the point is, that the process is not sued out to punish crime but to 
collect a debt. 

Protection against any such abuses must be found either frst, in 
the caution and vigilance of the judicial and executive authorities, 
when making their*inquiry into the facts before the surrender is 
assented to, or second, in a recognition of the principle that the ex- 
tradited party shall not be subject to prosecution on any other charge 
than that to which he has been surrendered. If the vigilance of the 
authorities is to be relied upon as security, it can not well go beyond 
a careful inquiry into the facts in order to determine whether the 
charge is made in good faith and on grounds apparently sufficient ; 
but if the demand is refused when the case is prima facie sufficient, 
the impugnment of good faith would be very likely to lead to diffi- 
culty. A much more suitable and satisfactory security would be 
found in the recognition of a principle that would preclude the parties 
active in procuring a surrender from making use of the process for 
purposes which they have not avowed. 

The following provision in a treaty of extradition would be 
perfectly reasonable: That a person delivered up as a fugitive 
from justice should not be subject to trial or punishment in the 
country receiving him, on any other than the charge specified in 
the warrant of extradition, until that charge had been finally 
disposed of, nor afterwards until he had had reasonable oppor- 
tunity to return to the country extraditing him. The principle of 
the following should also be assented to, though some exceptions 
should probably be made: That he should for a like period be 
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exempt from civil process in the country to which he had been 
forcibly returned. 

There are cases in which the courts have recognized the princi- 
ple that when a person is brought within the reach of judicial process 
for one purpose, advantage can not be taken of his enforced presence 
to serve him with process for another purpose. It is this principle 
that protects parties attending as witnesses from being arrested on 
the processes of local courts; and it is so perfectly reasonable that it 
might well have been applied by analogy to the case of a party 
extradited for one offense and then charged with another. But it 
has not been so applied, and there were certain English precedents 
in criminal cases that would have stood in the way. To give the 
needed protection would consequently require one of two things: 
1, An executive pledge, given on receiving the surrender of an accused 
person, that he should be held only on the charge to which he was 
surrendered ; or 2. A treaty stipulation to that effect. Where federal 
government exists an executive pledge would not alone be sufficient, 
because it could not be enforced. In the United States, for example, 
the several States and their judiciary are bound by all the stipulations 
of the Federal Constitution, and by the laws and treaties made in 
pursuance thereof; but the pledge of the federal executive is neither 
constitution, law nor treaty, and therefore can not bind them. 

The exemption of an extradited person from civil process ought 
to be complete except in one contingency. If private wrongs which 
would be the foundation of a suit at law, were connected with the 
public wrong, and sprung from the same facts, and the offender is 
found guilty of the crime, it is no injustice, nor can there be abuse of 
the proceeding, in holding him then subject to civil process for such 
wrongs. But if the public prosecution is abandoned, or breaks down 
on trial, there would be palpable wrong and almost certain abuse if 
private parties might then take advantage of the proceedings for 
their own purposes. Suppose, for example, a party is seized in Great 
Britain and brought to America on a charge of robbery; if the charge 
proves well founded, there is no good reason why the prosecutor 
should not in a private suit recover the chattel or its value ; but if 
the public authorities ascertain that it is really no robbery, but only 
a taking of property on a dona fide claim of title, and on this. ground 
abandon the proceedings, it would be a gross wrong to permit the 
prosecutor to obtain a private remedy by thus subjecting his adver- 
sary to great trouble and expense on an unfounded charge. 

All our existing extradition treaties are defective in the particular 
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indicated, and difficulties will be likely to arise until they are modi- 
fied. And it is greatly to be regretted that the treaty with Great 
Britain could not have been modified by prompt and cordial concur- 
rence, thus saving the recent unfortunate controversy. 

It may be thought that provisions, such as have been suggested, 
would create embarrassment and lead to the escape of criminals in 
cases where their crimes were numerous. Winslow, for example, is 
supposed to have committed several offenses of the same nature, 
though his extradition was demanded for one only. But it would be 
easy to provide for such cases all the distinct inquiries that are neces- 
sary to cover them, and even to provide. for independent inquiries 
afterwards if offenses should subsequently come to light. What is 
important is that the government, consenting to surrender a person 
who is within its jurisdiction, should have the opportunity of satisfy- 
ing itself, by means of the inquiries of its own officers, that it is not 
being made the instrument of wrong and oppression, or of punishing 
acts which its own people do not look upon as criminal. 

At the time we write the correspondence between our govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain, concerning the case of Winslow, is 
not published, or indeed concluded, and it is impossible to make it 
the subject of intelligent discussion. So far as we are able to judge 
from all that has found its way into the public prints, the British 
government would seem to have been contending for the principle 
that the country which consents to extradite an accused person is 
entitled to be assured that he is demanded for trial on the charge set 
forth in the papers and on no other. As the principle is sound, the 
government can not be blamed for endeavoring to secure it. But as 
has already been stated, our own government is powerless to give the 
requisite security unless a treaty provides for it, and the existing 
treaty with Great Britain does not. Were Winslow to be returned, 
he would pass at once into the hands of the judiciary, and cease to 
be under executive control. The President, consequently, could not 
if he would, prevent-the accused from being compelled to respond to 
ordinary process either civil or criminal. What the British govern- 
ment should have done, therefore, was to ask an amendment of the 
treaty, instead of making inadmissible demands under it. And it 
was particularly unfortunate that Winslow’s case was made the occa- 
sion for controversy, since there was not the slightest reason, so far 
as ‘we are aware, for charging or suspecting bad faith in the demand 
for his surrender. 
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T was the good fortune of George Ticknor that he could reside in 

no place, even for a few weeks, without enjoying the advantages 
of the best society in it. Accordingly his letters and journals are 
crammed with records of his interviews with magnates and celebri- 
ties. The ordinary republican, as he reads the work, is dazzled by 
the procession of kings, princes, grand dukes, dukes, earls and counts, 
which passes before his astonished eyes; and the man of letters, or 
the man of science, is no less surprised at the throng of persons, asso- 
ciated in his mind with the great intellectual achievements of the 
first half of the nineteenth century, with whom Mr. Ticknor was on 
terms of intimacy. 

The preparation of the Memoir was confided to Mr. George S. 
Hillard, in every respect qualified to perform such a labor of love; 
but after the conclusion of the tenth chapter, he was prostrated by 
sudden illness, and the duty of completing it was undertaken by 
Mrs. Ticknor and her eldest daughter, who have executed the task 
with general good taste and judgment, and have refrained, almost too 
carefully, from allowing affection to urge them into any undue praise 
of the husband and father, whose worth, talents and learning they 
commemorate. 

Mr. Ticknor was fortunate in his parentage, as in everything else. 
Both his father and mother were educated people, and both had been 
engaged in the noble profession of teaching. His father, Elisha 
Ticknor, a graduate of Dartmouth College, seems to have drifted 
into trade only because failing health tompelled him to relinquish his 
occupation as a teacher; and, in trade, he acquired the competence 
which enabled him to gratify the scholarly ambitions of his darling son. 

George Ticknor was born on the first day of August, 1791. His 
early education was undertaken by his parents; he was sent to Dart- 
mouth College in 1805, and, for two years, received the kind: of instruc- 


' Life, Journals and Letters of George Ticknor. Boston: James R. Osgood &Co, 1876. 
' 2vols, 8 vo. pp. 524, §33. 
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tion which was then dispensed to ingenuous youth in that institution 
of learning ; was, by his own confession, idle there, and learned little ; 
but, in’ 1807, on his return to Boston, was put by his father under the 
tuition of the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, with whom he studied for three 
years, obtaining from that forcible and genial scholar a strong taste 
for classical learning as well as a moderate proficiency init. He then 
studied law in the office of William Sullivan ; in 1813, he was admitted 
to the bar; and was so successful, during the first and only year in 
which he practiced his profession, that his fees not only paid the rent 
of his office, but also mounted up to a sum sufficient to discharge 
the moderate bill of his office boy. In spite of this splendid triumph 
of professional skill, he came to the conclusion that his talents and 
tastes did not lie in the direction of the law. His intimacy with all 
the persons who then represented the best intellectual society of Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, Gardiner, Buckminster, Wells, Dexter, Sullivan, 
Prescott, Parker, Warren, John Adams, inflamed him with a desire 
to make himself a scholar, and a cultivated man of letters. Among 
other things, he was interested in the German language and litera- 
ture. In order to gratify this mental whim, he had to borrow a Ger- 
man grammar from one friend, and to send all the way up to a town 
in New Hampshire, for a German dictionary which was the precious 
possession of another. 

He decided, after scanning the means of getting an education 
worthy of the name in the United States, to go to Germany in search 
of it. Before venturing on this enterprise, he visited Washington ; 
dined with President Madison; stayed some days with Jefferson at 
Monticello; saw every prominent American that it was desirable to 
see, between Boston and Richmond; and returned to Massachusetts, 
fully equipped with such letters of introduction to their friends abroad, 
as would enable him to invade European society with an adequate 
social force. Indeed, in reading the whole body of his diaries and 
correspondence, we are specially impressed by the potency acquired 
by a personage who is literally a man of “ letters —all doors flying 
open when the magical letters"are produced. 

In May, 1815, when young Ticknor arrived in Liverpool, he learned 
to his surprise, and somewhat to his dismay, that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba, and was established in Paris, Bred in the Fede- 
ral.school of American politics, he expected that all England would 
feel, more than his indignation at the event ; but he found that Ros- 
_ coe, the historian, and the whigs he met at Roscoe's table, were 

opposed to the war against “the disturber of the peace of Europe.” 
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Calling, on his way to London, on Dr. Parr, he records two utteran- 
ces of that pompous clerical scholar and fierce whig politician. 
“ Thirty years ago, sir,” said the doctor, “I turned on my heel when 
I heard you called rede/s, and I was always glad that you beat us.’ 
As to the return of Napoleon, he exclaimed, with his peculiar lisp, 
“ Thus, I should not think I had done my duty, if I went to bed any 
night without praying for the success of Napoleon Bonaparte.” In 
London Mr. Ticknor met Sir Humphrey Davy, Campbell, Gifford, 
Byron and lady Byron, and all turned to him the amiable sides of their 
characters. Gifford, the editor of the tory Quarterly Review—*a 
position,” says Hazlitt, “for which he was eminently qualified by a 
happy combination of defects, natural ‘and acquired,”—Gifford, the 
libeler of the United States, and a critic of the school of dis-taste, 
disappointed his anticipations. “I found him a short, deformed, and 
ugly little man, with a large head, sunk between his shoulders, and 
one of his eyes turned outward, but, withal, one of the best-natured, 
most open and well bred gentlemen I have met.” Gifford introduced 
him to Byron. It is curious to the present generation of readers, 
who know what Byron was in 1815, to read the account of the young 
American’s impression of his character at that time. Byron, as he 
appeared to Ticknor, contradicted all his expectations. 

“Instead of having a thin and rather sharp and anxious face, as he 
has in his pictures, it is round, open and smiling; his eyes are light 
and not black; his air easy and careless, not forward and striking; 
and I found his manners affable and gentle, the tones of his voice 
low and conciliating, his conversation gay, pleasant and interesting in 
an uncommon degree.” Byron talked on various subjects,—America, 
his own poems, Lord Holland, Scott, Jeffrey, Rogers,—in a style 
which would not have misbecome a teacher of a Sunday-school. 
Then a friend rushed into the room with the announcement of Napo- , 
leon’s defeat at Waterloo, and his retreat toward Paris. Byron paused 
a moment, and then exclaimed, “ I am d——d sorry for it!” After 
another slight pause, he added, “I didn’t know but I might live to 
see Castlereagh’s head on a pole. But I suppose I shan’t now.” 
After Meade’s victory at Gettysburg, think of Bryant or Longfellow 
exclaiming, “I am d——d sorry for it!” Byron, in this flash of 
seemingly eccentric caprice, indicated the elemental character of his 
genius, which was independent of nationality as of all the other con- ; 
straints imposed by civilization. Ticknor did not seem to understand > 
the import of Byron's impatient exclamation. It remains, however, : 
as a most remarkable indication of that passion for revolt and anarchy, 
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which was inherent in his emotional nature, and that scorn of all the 
limitations on self-will which was a characteristic of his somewhat 
chaotic mind. What struck Ticknor most in his intercourse with 
Byron were his superficial qualities, his geniality, his toleration, his 
frank confession of his own faults, his readiness to do justice to all 
who might be called his rivals in the race for poetical eminence, and 
his tender courtesy to his wife. The poet, indeed, seems to have had 
a fiking for the young American, and to have shown him only the 
amiable traits of his character. “I think,” says Ticknor in his Diary, 
“T have received more kindness from Lord Byron than from any 
person in England on whom I had not the regular claim of a letter 
of introduction.” 

On the last day of June, 1815, Ticknor left London for Géttingen, 
where he remained for twenty months, pursuing his studies at that 
leading German University, with an ardor which left him no time for 
amusement or society. The intellectual atmosphere of the place 
was favorable to habits of industry. “If a man, who means to have 
any reputation as a scholar,” he wrote, “ sees his best friend once a 
week, it is thought quite often enough.” Here he first felt the vast 
distance between German and American scholarship. Had he been 
naturally inclined to indolence, he would have been shamed into 
exertion by the fact that some of his instructors were not much older 
than himself, and appeared to be his superiors, rather by their accom- 
plishments than their talents. The acquirements of his Greek tutor, 
Dr. Schultze, forced from him the confession that, in the United 
States, “‘ we do not know what a Greek scholar is; we do not even 
know the process by which a man is to be made one.” Stung by 
the spirit of emulation, he devoted his time from five in the morning 
to ten at night, with short interruptions, to his various studies, learn- 
ing, among other things, that recreation may be found in some of the 
finer forms of work, that the weariness resulting from labor under- 
taken from a sense of duty, is charmed away by the labor which is 
genially welcomed as a means of delight. Probably Ticknor was 
never happier than during the twenty months he passed in Géttin- 
gen, “ unresting and unhasting ” in his tireless pursuit of knowledge,— 
not “ under difficulties,” but under the facilities of such teachers and 
professors as Dissen, Benecke, Schultze, Eichhorn, Gauss and Blu- 
menbach. 

In the autumn of 1816, during a vacation of six weeks, he visited, 
among other places, Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin, Wittenberg, Halle and - 
Weiter, well recommended by letters of introduction to the nota- 
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bilities of northern Germany. At Weimar he had, of course, an 
interview with Goethe. Indeed, if Ticknor had taken it into his 
head to go to Olympus, the first person he would have sought, with 
a letter of introduction in his pocket, woulé have been Jupiter. In 
his diary, he describes the great German as “ something above the 
middle size, large but not gross, with grey hair, a dark, ruddy com- 
plexion, and full, rich black eyes, which, though dimmed with age, 
are still very expressive. His whole countenance is old ; and though 
his features are quiet and composed, they bear decided traces of 
the tumult of early feeling and passion.” Goethe was simple in 
manner, spoke in praise of Wolf, and, in reference to Byron's separa- 
tion from his wife, said it was involved in such mystery, and was so 
poetical in itself, that if Byron had invented it, he could hardly have 
had a more fortunate subject for his genius. He fervently deplored 
the want of extemporary eloquence in Germany, and said, what I 
never heard before, but which is eminently true, that the English is 
kept a much more living language by its influence.” ‘“ Here,” said 
Goethe, “ we have no eloquence,—our preaching is a monotonous, 
middling declamation—public debate we have not at all, and if a little 
inspiration sometimes comes to us in our lecture-rooms, it is out of 
place, for eloquence does not teach.” In after life, Ticknor was 
wont to quote this last’ observation in a more restricted sense than 
Goethe probably meant it. Eloquence does teach when it not oaly 
communicates knowledge, but the thirst for knowledge. Scientists 
of ardent natures, like Tyndall, William B. Rogers and Agassiz, 
inflame students with a love of the subjects on which they discourse. 
The teacher who succeeds best, is he who puts his whole soul into 
his speech, and thus imparts his soul to others in the very process 
of conveying information to their undertakings. Barry Cornwall’s 
ideal of the true teacher, can never be antiquated :— 


“ For he was like the sun, giving me light, 
Pouring into the caves of my young brain 
Knowledge from his bright fountains.” 


In March, 1817, Mr. Ticknor, then at the age of twenty-five, left 
Géttingen for an extended tour in France, Italy, Spain and Great 
Britain. At Frankfort he met Frederick Von Schlegel, whom he 
found to be “a short, thick, little gentleman, with the ruddy, vulgar 
health of a full-fed father of the Church,” full of knowledge and 
eager to impart it. In the evening of the same day, he visited Von 
Berg, the President of the Diet, who impressed him as a man of 
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almost universal information, possessing among other accomplish- 
ments, a minute knowledge of the history of the American Revolu- 
tion, which he specially indicated by jocosely directing his wife to 
give Ticknor a very smell cup of tea, if she gave him any at all, 
because he came from a town which had once rebelliously wasted 
and destroyed several cargoes of it. 

At Paris, Ticknor resided nearly five months, and had his usual 
good fortune in meeting and conversing with all the celebrities, 
native and foreign, collected in that center of intellectual Europe. 
(Ehlenschliger, the Danish poet and dramatist, then at the age of 
forty, appeared to him “ hearty, happy and gay, enjoying life as well 
as anybody, but living in Paris knowing and caring for nobody,”— 
“vain, but not oppressively so.” This last trait is felicitously 
touched. In social intercourse, the vain man, whose vanity is but 
one form of his geniality, sees others in the same deceptive light in 
which he views himself. He becomes oppressive only when he 
diminishes other individualities in magnifying his own. The two 
men in Paris who made the strongest impression on Ticknor, were 
Germans, A. W. Schlegel and Humboldt. The former, he writes, 
“ wakes at four o’clock in the morning, and, instead of getting up, has 
his candle brought to him, and reads five or six hours, then sleeps 
two or three more, and then gets up and works till dinner at six. 
“From this time till ten o’clock he is a man of the world, in society, 
and overflowing with amusing conversation; but at ten he goes to 
his study and works until midnight, when he begins the same course 
again.” 

Schlegel was undoubtedly a coxcomb in dress and manner, and 
his affectations were justly subjects of ridicule; but Ticknor does 
not, in all his interviews with him, sufficiently recognize the fact that 
he was one of the greatest interpretive critics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His lectures on Dramatic Art, delivered in Vienna in 1808, are 
landmarks in the progress of criticism, as it advanced toward some- 
thing which may be called a science. He told Ticknor that, in writ- 
ing them, in German, he had endeavored to keep before him (as 
models, English and French prose, which he preferred to the ordinary 
prose style of German authors. The young American scholar was 
able conscientiously to say that he thought the critic had succeeded 
in this attempt. The wonder is, that, neither in his journals nor in 
his letters, does he seem to appreciate A. W. Schlegel’s supreme gift 
as a critic,—his power of transforming himself into an inhabitant of 
the:country whose literature he presented and criticised, and of fol- 
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lowing the development of its literature from age to age, with an 
imaginative sympathy with the conditions and circumstances under 
which its masterpieces were produced. The “ History of Spanish 
Literature” would have been a more fascinating, if not a more 
learned, work, had Ticknor caught from Schlegel the fundamental 
point of view from which the literature of a nation should be surveyed. 
We have, in these volumes, abundant testimonies to Schlegel’s 
knowledge and brilliancy in conversation, but not a word as to those 
principles of criticism for which he is now remembered among men. 
At Paris, Ticknor also seems to have had rare opportunities of 
meeting Alexander Von Humboldt,—Alexander the Great, as distin- 
guished even from his eminent brother William. Humboldt, in 1817, 
was in the full flush of his fame, magnificent in physical development 
as in mental power. Ticknor found that he was superior to all con- 
ventions, though the favorite of fashionable society,—sleeping when 
he was weary, eating when he was hungry, and studying from ten to 
fifteen hours out of the twenty-four. If he was invited to dinner at 
six o'clock, he considered the invitation simply as an opportunity for 
intellectual amusement and excitement, and really dined at a restau- 
rant at five. His high rank and captivating manners, joined to his 
prodigious acquirements, rendered him one of the idols of Parisian 
society. Ticknor, in warmly testifying to what he was, is provokingly 
reticent as to what he said. He saw, also, all the prominent persons 
of the Restoration,—Madame de Staél, Lacretelle, Benjamin Con- 
stant, Barante, Villemain, Chateaubriand, Madame Récamier, the 
Duke and Duchess de Broglie, La Fayette, Talma, and others. 
While in Géttingen he received the news of his appointment as 
Professor of the French and Spanish languages, and the Belles-Let- 
tres, in Harvard College. His letter to his father, in relation to this 
appointment, shows him to have been a model son. He thought he 
could not accept the office without prolonging his European tour 
some six months, in order to spend that time in Spain, to acquire a 
’ competent knowledge of the Spanish language and literature. His 
acceptance of the post was delayed until November, 1817, when he 
was in Rome. In September of that year he left Paris for Italy, vis- 
iting, on the way, La Fayette, at La Grange. He then proceeded to 
Geneva, crossed the Alps by the Simplon road, and arrived at Milan 
on the first of October, and, on the second of November, at Rome. 
He spent four months in that city, engaged in the study of Italian, 
_ and, under a competent guide, “in exploring the different portions 
of ancient Rome and their ruins.” In Italy, as in Germany and 
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France, he endeavored to master the language, so that he could speak 
it well. In high society, he found that Italian was not the language 
of conversation, except at Canova’s parties, and sometimes at those 
of the Portuguese Ambassador. _ Residence in Rome only perfected 
the fluency and facility with which he could speak French and Ger- 
man. At last, in despair, he hired a professor of architecture, to 
teach him Italian by explaining to him, in that language, the prin- 
ciples, theory and history of the art. He says that, of all the sover- 
eigns in Europe, he most desired to see the Pope, on account of the 
firmness and dignity he had displayed in “difficult and distressing 
circumstances, when kings and governments, of force incomparably 
greater, had shrunk and yielded” to the autocracy of Napoleon. He 
was presented by Abbé Taylor, an Irish Catholic, and was accom- 
panied by Professor Bell, the distinguished anatomist of Edinburgh. 
“On entering we knelt, and kissed his hand. He is, you know, very 
old, but he received us standing, and was dressed with characteristic 
simplicity and humility as a friar, without the slightest ornament to 
distinguish his rank. Bell spoke no Italian, and therefore the con- 
versation was chiefly with us, and,as we were Americans, entirely on 
America. The Pope talked a good deal about our universal tolera- 
tion, and praised it as much as if it were a doctrine of his own 
religion, adding that he thanked God for having at last driven all 
thoughts of persecution from the world, since persuasion was the 
only possible means of promoting piety, though violence might pro- 
mote hypocrisy.” The Pope went so far as to declare that the time 
would come when the New would dictate to the Old World. He 
spoke, with particular emphasis, of the naval successes of the United 
States against the English, in the war of 1812. “ But,” said the Irish 
Abbé, “the Americans had done very well because they had always 
the English for masters.” “Yes, M. Abbé,” answered the Pope, 
jocosely; “that is very true; but I would advise you to take care 
that the scholars do not learn too much for the masters.” Indeed 
the Bostonian was naturally surprised to hear, from the lips of a Pepe, 
principles of religious toleration which would have been heartily 
indorsed by William Ellery Channing, at that time under the ban 
of Protestant orthodoxy in New England. 

From Italy, Ticknor proceeded to Spain, where he staid about six 
months. The sixty pages of his letters and diary devoted to Spain, 
are full of entertainment and instruction. As soon as he had crossed 
the Pyrenees, he discovered that he had not only passed from one 
country and climate to another, but had gone back two centuries in 
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time. He found, as regards manners, that Cervantes and Le Sage 
were the historians on whose statements he should depend for infor- 
mation. The king he did not hesitate to call a vulgar blackguard ; 
the aristocracy, with some exceptions, appeared to him hopelessly 
corrupt; the middle class to be mediocre and inefficient ; and the 
peasants to constitute the finest materia/ he had met in Europe, out 
of which to make a great and generous people, but that this material 
was either unused or perverted. He had unusual opportunities 
afforded him of prosecuting his Spanish studies, and the society to 
which he was introduced, was the best in Spain; but he was shocked 
at the ignorance of librarians, and at the bad arrangement and admin- 
istration of the libraries he explored. In the great libraty at Madrid 
he found “ Confusion worse confounded.” In a lumber room of this 
library, where there was a great pile of books called useless, and, as 
his conductor warned him, of no more value than mere waste paper, 
the second book he took up was La Place’s Mécanique Céleste. In 
November, 1818, he sailed from Lisbon for England, and, as quickly 
as possible, he left London for Paris, where he found books and 
means for studying Spanish literature which he had vainly sought in 
Spain. Socially he enjoyed great advantages, being admitted into all 
salons, whether those of the ultra loyalists or of the liberals. His 
journals furnish a provoking display of celebrated names, and some 
piquant descriptions of the persons to whom the names were attached, 
but little of their conversation which may be considered char- 
acteristic. 

In the middle of January, 1819, Ticknor arrived in London. The 
house he most frequented was Lord Holland’s, for there he mingled 
in a literary and political society such as was unexcelled by any soci- 
ety he had seen in Europe, including as it did, Mackintosh, Brougham, 
Sydney Smith, Frere, Heber, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Lauderdale, 
and Lord John Russel, among other frequent guests, Lord Holland 
was the most gracious of hosts, but his wife was the worst mannered 
woman in Great Britain. It is astonishing how he contrived to make 
his dinners and receptions the most attractive in England, while 
every Englishman of genius, who accepted his invitations, was 
snubbed and insulted, more than once, by his vixenish spouse. The 
stories told of her conduct, make one wonder that men who had 
any self-respect, should submit to her caprices, even when, by sub- 
mission, they were introduced to such society. Ticknor disliked her 
from first to last, though he won her regard by the courage with 
which he replied to an insulting question by a more insulting answer. 
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She informed him that she understood New England was originally 
colonized by convicts, sent over from the mother-country. He 
retorted that he was not aware of it, but said that some of the Vas- 
sall family, (the ancestors of Lady Holland,) had settled early in Mas- 
sachusetts ; that a house, built by one of them, was standing in Cam- 
bridge ; and that a marble monument to one of the family was to be 
seen in King’s Chapel, Boston. She was at first stunned by this 
impertinence ; but, in the conversation which ensued, she asked him 
to send her a drawing of the monument, which, on his return to 
Boston, he was carefultodo. This is the most conspicuous instance, 
in Lady Holland’s long career, in which her insolence and malice were 
fairly rebuked and overthrown. Shall we not exclaim, in view of the 
victory of our countryman over obstacles from which the first poets, 
politicians and publicists of Europe, had shrunk appalled, “ Bravo, 
Ticknor?” From that time Lady Holland liked him; he never over- 
came his dislike of her. 

As a natural result of his success in London society, Mr. Ticknor 
had an opportunity to be invited as a guest to some of the great 
country mansions of England. He passed two days at Hatfield, the 
seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, and three days at Woburn Abbey, 
the seat of the Duke of Bedford. At both of these places he met dis- 
tinguished personages. His residence in Edinburgh brought him into 
relation with all the prominent Scotch celebrities, of whom Walter 
Scott and Playfair appeared to him the best. John Wilson, not then 
developed into the vehement professor of Moral Philosophy, and the 
Christopher North of the “ Noctes,” but known as the author of 
“The Isle of Palms,” seemed to him “a pretending young man.” 
tJames Hogg was so vulgar, that he thought his conversation corre- 
sponded to his name, ‘and was strangely out of keeping with the 
exquisite delicacy of sentiment embodied in his poem of Kilmeny. 
Indeed, in Hogg, as in Ben Jonson, fineness of fancy seems to have 
been a sort of secretion of his mind, and to exist apart from the gen- 
eral character of the man, which was bluff, rude and coarse. Mac- 
kenzie, the novelist, appeared to him “a lively little gentleman,” 
voluble in ta:k on common subjects, but conveying no notion of 
“ The Man of Feeling.” Jeffrey, whom he had met before in Boston, 
he found always charming, but though brilliant in all parties and 
assemblies, he was seen to best advantage in his own house. Dr. 
Thomas Brown, the metaphysician, and the successor of Dugald 
Stewart in the University, impressed him as a man affecting in society 
a “dapper sort of elegance, and writing poetry just above thread- 
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paper verses.” Lord Elgin, then about fifty, he set down as a 
“fat, round and stupid man,” whose conversation justified what his 
appearance promised. Scott delighted him beyond measure. 
Among other experiences of his intercourse with the great poet and 
novelist, he records going with him to the theater, to see a represen- 
tation of Rob Roy, a drama founded on the novel. When the per- 
formance was over, Scott turned to him and said, “ That’s fine, sir ; 
I think that is very fine;”’ and then looked up to him, with “a most 
comical expression of face, half-way between cunning and humor,” 
and added, “ AllI wish is, that Jedediah Cleishbotham could be here 
to enjoy it!” 

Mr. Ticknor left Liverpool on the last day in April, 1819, and 
arrived in Boston early in June. In August, his introduction to the 
professorships of the French and Spanish languages, and of the 
Belles Lettres, in Harvard College, took place. It is safe to assert 
that this young professor, at the age of twenty-eight, was the most 
accomplished student of general literature then resident in the Uni- 
ted States. As far as comprehensive culture could fashion a man 
into largeness and fullness of mind, he was a model professor. He 
had not only studied hard, and accumulated a valuable library of 
books selected by himself during his four years’ residence abroad, 
but he had enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a conversational 
intimacy with most of the first minds in Europe. He had, by con- 
tact with such minds, collected, in his own words, “ that sort of unde 
fined and indefinite feeling, ‘respecting books and authors, which 
exists in Europe as a kind of unwritten tradition, and never comes to 
us, because nobody takes the pains to collect it systematically, though 
it is often the electric principle that gives life to the dead mass of 
inefficient knowledge, and vigor and spirit to inquiry.” This is one 
of the profoundest observations in all Ticknor’s writings. There isa 
certain something in the intellect and heart of a prominent states- 
man, or man of letters, or man of science, which cannot be learned 
from what he publishes, but which transpires in his familiar talk. 
Daniel Webster even went so far as to say, that conversation, in the 
large sense of being a commerce between good minds, was the most 
important element in culture. The secret thought underlying writ- 
ten thought, the secret doubt underlying positive assertion in written 
books, escape in the genial converse of one strong intellect with 
another. Ticknor, accordingly, had acquired much more in Europe 
than was contained in the volumes he brought with him to Boston. 
It may have been that it was knowledge of this kind which brought 
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him into continual collisions of opinion with the authorities of Har- 
vard College. He appeared as a general reformer of the methods of 
college instruction ; but, after having been an active professor for 
fifteen years, he resigned his ‘position, with the feeling that he had 
succeeded perfectly in his own department, but had failed miserably 
in procuring such changes in the other departments, as he deemed 
necessary “ to make the large means of the college more effectual for 
the education of the community.” But this is anticipating events. 
In 1821, he married Miss Anna Eliot, the daughter of one of the 
first of Boston merchants, a marriage which was certainly among the 
happiest recorded in the annals of men of letters. His social position 
in Boston was in the front rank, both of fashion and literary culture. 
Among his intimate friends, were the two Prescotts, father and son, 
F. C. Gray, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, the Rev. William E. Channing, 
James Savage, and Daniel Webster. Of these, James Savage,—gen- 
erally known later in life, as the genealogist of New England—was, 
in character, one of the solidest of the “ solid men of Boston.” He 
was the soul of integrity and honor; every form of baseness, mean- 
ness and fraud, instinctively shrunk from him abashed ; no scoundrel 
of any kind, however rich or famous, could appear in any company 
which he honored with his presence, without slinking away, in abject 
fear of such a chivalric champion of common sense and common 
honesty. His hatred of iniquity sometimes blazed out in a fury of 
wrathful eloquence, which amazed those who specially esteemed him 
as a prodigy of genealogical knowledge, and even disturbed the equa- 
nimity of those who chiefly knew him as the most valued and trust- 
worthy of friends. It is curious that James Savage, the most elo- 
quent of men, when his soul was stirred to its depths, should now be 
particularly honored merely as an accurate antiquarian. We have 
listened to him at times, when his heart, kindled by the memory of 
some rascalities of politicians he had formerly abhorred, freed his 
utterance from all the feebleness of old age, and his voice rang, in 
‘piercing tones, through the whole house, and was even heard by 
passers-by in the street. Thomas Jefferson was his pet aversion, 
and, when provoked by opposition, his invective against that apostle 
of democracy, gave to his voice a penetrating power, which almost 
enabled the neighborhood to partake of the edification and enjoy- 
ment which were specially intended only for his guests. A certain 
tough and stalwart manliness characterized all he said and did. It 
was seen in his piety, in his benevolence, in his social affections, in 
his mode of conducting business, even in his rapid, defiant walk as he 
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paced the streets. As you passed him on the sidewalk, you felt the 
city was the safer for having such an embodiment of straight-forward 
integrity within its limits. In short, he was a model citizen—a char- 
acter which, to our national loss, is gradually losing its old command 
of the respect of voters. 

During the years of Mr. Ticknor’s labors as a Professor, though 
engaged in a constant conflict with the men who governed Harvard 
College, he enjoyed unusual opportunities of discoursing with the 
most eminent Americans of his time. In 1835, he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, and, with his family made a second visit to Europe. 
Judging from the letters and diaries in these volumes, it was a 
triumphal procession. Every door, however jealously guarded from 
ordinary intrusion, seems to have felt the magic of Mr. Ticknor’s 
“open sesame.” His second invasion of Europe, indeed, was even 
more victorious than his first. He sought everybody, saw every- 
body, and was welcomed by everybody. It is useless to record his 
social exploits in detail. If anybody can name a European celebrity 
he should have liked to see, during the period between 1835 and 
1838, he must be singularly exacting, unless he finds the name of 
that person in the index of this book. Among other men whom he 
now met for the second time, he was captivated anew by Sydney 
Smith. In 1819, in witnessing his witty victories in the contests of 
wits at Holland House, he had come to the conclusion that Sydney 
Smith’s humorous sallies were really “logic in masquerade:” and 
when in 1835, he went to hear him preach, at St. Paul's, he decided 
that the sermon was the best he had ever heard in Great Britain, 
though he had listened to archbishops, bishops, and to representa- 
tives of all the various degrees of the Episcopal hierarchy. Still, in 
his second tour, one is provoked at the mention of so many names 
associated with so few ideas. The fashionable lords, ladies, right hon- 
orables and honorables, oppress the democratic imagination with a 
sense of titles of rank divorced from titles to consideration, It is 
vexatious that Lord this and Lady that, however charming in their 
surroundings, say nothing which equals in piquancy the ordinary 
utterances of Grub street. Without taking the extreme view of 
Matthew Arnold, that the English aristocracy, while presenting 
splendid specimens of gentlemanly manners, are still impenetrable to 
ideas, one is tempted to adopt that opinion in reading Mr. Ticknor’s 
record of his intercourse with them. 

It is impossible, in a brief review like the present, to do more 
than direct the attention of the reader to Mr. Ticknor’s accounts of 
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his interviews with Miss Edgeworth and Wordsworth,—the first 
the representative of common sense, and the second of the sense 
which is uncommon; of his descriptions of Ludwig Tieck, and of his 
fine readings of Shakespeare’s plays; of his reception at the court in 
Dresden, and the intimacy he formed with Prince John of Saxony, to 
whom he was bound by an interest, almost equal to that of the Prince, 
in Dante ; and of his conversations with Neander, Humboldt, Ancillon, ' 
Savigny, Von Raumer, Retzch, and other eminent Germans. Prince 
John’s translation of Dante into German was subjected to as severe a 
test as that of Longfellow’s into English. Ticknor was present when 
Tieck read a part of Prince John’s unpublished translation of the 
Purgatorio ; and the scholars present were relentless in criticisms. 

Mr. Ticknor was surprised at the popularity of his pastor, Dr, 
William Ellery Channing, in Europe. He found that such persons 
as Mrs. Somerville and Joanna Bailie considered him as the greatest 
living master of English prose ; and Channing’s little book on slavery, 
which was published while Ticknor was in Dresden, added immensely 
to his European reputation. The demand for his books exceeded the 
supply; and Baron Biilow brought to Ticknor a letter from the 
Duchess of Anhalt Desseau, earnestly asking for aid in her desire to 
procure a complete copy of Channing’s works. At Berlin, he visited 
Neander, the historian of the Christian Church. After mounting 
three or four flights of stairs, he found him in his scholastic den, 
buried in books, dirty in his person, so near-sighted that he could not 
see an inch before his nose, so absorbed in his studies that “ his prac- 
tical knowledge was not much wider than his vision,” but learned, 
earnest, kind and conscientious. Alexander von Humboldt was the 
great personage at that time in Berlin; the favorite of the monarch 
and the idol of the multitude; talking freely on subjects which other 
courtiers carefully avoided ; a liberal in politics, though the pensioner 
of aking; conversing equally well on all subjects with “incredible 
velocity, both in French and English,” and unsparing in sarcasms on 
individuals he deemed worthy of his contempt. Mr. Ticknor discov- . 
ered that his valet-de-place, and-the people of the inn where he 
lodged, thought more of him when they learned that he was a friend 
of Humboldt. 

At Vienna, Mr. Ticknor easily made his way into the most exclu- 
sive society of that city,—into that select and sacred circle, where no 
other American citizen, not an ambassador, had ever before been 
admitted. His account of his conversations with Prince Metternich 
bring into strong relief the prominent qualities of that statesman. 
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Metternich in Austria, Nesselrode in Russia, Palmerston in England, 
might be classed together as politicians who simply adapted their 
theories and conduct to the condition of the countries they aspired 
to govern. None of them had any political faith apart from the sys- 
tem of government established in the nation of which he was the first 
minister. Palmerston, transplanted to St. Petersburg or Vienna, 
would have acted as Nesselrode acted in Russia, and as Metternich 
acted in Austria; if Nesselrode or Metternich had been transplanted 
to England, he would have exercised all his skill in an attempt to 
“manage” the House of Commons. All these statesmen were pow- 
erful, not on account of their fixed convictions in regard to any of the 
principles of government, but through the pliability of their minds in 
accommodating principies to the facts “ of the situation.” Metternich 
seems to have talked frankly with Ticknor. “In your country,” he 
said, ‘“‘ democracy is a reality ; in Europe it is a falsehood, and I hate 
all falsehoods. ... If I were a citizen of your country, I should 
belong to the old conservative party, of which Washington was the 
head.... You have always managed your affairs with foreign 
nations with ability. ... You will become more and more demo- 
cratic ; your system is one that wears out fast. I do not know where 
it will end, nor how it will end; but it can not end in a quiet, ripe old 
age.... Ido not like my business. The present state of Europe 
disgusts me. When I was five and twenty years old, I foresaw noth- 
ing but change and trouble in my time ; and I sometimes thought that 
I would leave Europe, and go to America, or somewhere else, out of the 
reach of it. But my place was here. ... AndsoI have gone on, 
and have been here at the head of affairs since 1809... . I labor for 
to-morrow. It is with to-morrow that my spirit wrestles, and I am 
but too happy if I can do something to prevent the evil it may 
threaten, or add something to the good of which it is capable.” 
That dreadful “ to-morrow ” is indeed the phantom which all wise min- 
isters of absolute monarchies have the most cause to dread. It is the 
- immense advantage of constitutional governments, that with them 
to-morrow is abundantly able to take care of itself. 

It is to be said of Prof. Ticknor that, in all his interviews with 
potentates and prime ministers, he ever stood bravely up to his 
principles as a citizen of a Republic. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
having asked him in what country he thought it would be the great- 
est good fortune for a man to be born, he instantly answered, 
“ America ;” and when called upon to give his reasons for such a 
preference, he somewhat bluntly replied that, in the United States, 
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the mass of the community “ by being occupied about the affairs of 
state, instead of being confined, as they were elsewhere, to the mere 
drudgery of earning their own subsistence,” were more truly men 
than the inhabitants of other countries, and therefore “ it was more 
agreeable and elevating to live among them.” The Duke “ blushed 
a little, but made no answer.” 

Mr. Ticknor returned from Europe in the summer of 1838. His 
friends were among the first citizens of Boston; his literature and 
scholarship, generally acknowledged, were rendered more attractive 
by the zest he could communicate toa learned conversation by his 
reminiscences of distinguished European men of letters and scholars 
with whom he had been on familiar terms ; and his ample means, his 
cultivated manners, and his possession of the best house, both as 
regards situation and elegance, which then existed in the city, made 
him a leader in the society of the place. His position was so assured 
that one of his friends, Nathan Hale, pleasantly suggested that the 
name of Boston be changed into Ticknorville. In New York, and 
other cities, the good society of Boston was for a long time regarded 
as the select circle of cultivated gentlemen and ladies in which Tick- 
nor moved, and to which he almost gave the law. The mistake 
arose from an oversight of the fact that Boston has a hundred 
“circles;” that nobody who has anything to say on any subject, 
whether he be an extreme conservative or an extreme radical in all 
matters relating to society, politics and religion, can fail to find there 
a coterie “ hospitable to his thought ;” and that though the city is 
not comprehensive in the large sense of including in one society its 
best intellectual and moral forces, it is comprehensive in the minor 
sense of affording each division of these clashing forces a social 
stronghold of its own. The reader of these “ Memoirs” will be a 
little surprised that such names as R. W. Emerson, John G. Whit- 
tier, Theodore Parker, Charles Sumner, not to mention others, are 
omitted in their pages; but then these men had inner social circles 
of their own. It was not to be supposed that Mr. Ticknor could, as 
a man of eminent respectability, have any sympathy with their 
audacities of thought and conduct; but we are disappointed that 
such persons as Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell should not have 
received the just praise, either in diary or letter, which is lavished by 
him on some European titled mediocrities. No notion can be ob- 
tained of the vital intellectual and moral movement going on in 
Boston and Massachusetts from 1838 and 1861, by studying Mr. 
Ticknor’s letters. They indicate benevolent feeling, patriotic feeling, 
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good sense; but show little insight, though an occasional glimpse 
of foresight. As a political thinker he was somewhat of an amateur, 
taking no active part in politics, but generally agreeing in opinion 
with such statesmen and jurists as Webster and Curtis,—wise to the 
extent of being over-wise, thinking that political logic was an ade- 
quate offset to political passion, and underrating the force of the real 
elements of political power in the nation. 

As a man of letters he was highly esteemed by his friends, and 
doubtless deserved their esteem; but to chance visitors, though 
always courteous, the metallic sharpness of his voice seemed to be an 
affronting expression of the settled convictions of his mind. There 
is an amusing story told of a young man, who visited him for the 
first and last time, venturing modestly to suggest that the case of 
Laura Bridgeman introduced some new problems in the philosophy 
of perception, as expounded by recent metaphysicians, but who was 
stunned into silence by Mr. Ticknor’s decisive answer, that, “Mr. 
Locke’s opinions had satisfied him on all matters of that kind.” 
Socially, his judgments ever had something of this positiveness; his 
intellect was not open to new ideas; he excluded from his toleration 
what he had not included in his studies and experience; and he 
sometimes weighed heavily on the Boston mind during the period 
he was supposed to have undertaken its direction. But his great 
work, “ The History of Spanish Literature,” was all this time in 
process of composition. He enjoyed during ten years, as Mackin- 
tosh enjoyed during nearly his whole life, all the glory of an expected 
work, before a page of it had been printed. He was known to be 
engaged on his self-elected task; he had purchased, regardless of 
expense, the finest library of Spanish literature possessed by any liv- 
ing man; he had resided in Spain; and he had conversed with every 
European and American celebrity interested in the history and litera- 
ture of Spain. The result showed how conscientiously exact he had 
been in verifying every date, estimating the value of every authority, 
weighing the worth of opposing schools of criticism. He indeed pro- 
duced such a masterpiece of patient and exhaustive research that one 
of his critics declared there were not six men in Europe capable of 
reviewing it, as far as the facts of Spanish literature were concerned. 
Its form and construction were also praised by such critics as Prescott 
and Motley, who complimented the author for the art displayed in 
dividing the subject into appropriate periods, and connecting the 
literature of Spain with its history. The style of the work is excel- 
lent of its kind, clear in statement, manly in tone, but somewhat hard 
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and cold in its sustained elegance, and containing few of those felici- 
ties of phrase which are observable in the author's private diaries and 
correspondence. 

It is curious that Hallam’s letter to him,—declaring that his 
work indicated a marvellous reach of knowledge iri a foreigner, that 
it could not be superseded by any writer out of Spain, and could not, 
unless Spain became very different from what it was in 1850, be su- 
perseded by any writer in it,—should have objected to Ticknor’s too 
frequent use of the word “ genial.”” The word might be offensively 
prominent, but certainly not the quality. If the historian of Span- 
ish Literature failed in anything, it was in not having a thoroughly 
“genial” appreciation of the peculiar character of the Spanish 
people and of the genius of its authors. His erudition was not 
accompanied by corresponding imaginative sympathy and insight; 
he never thoroughly, and with full heart and divining mind, put 
himself in the place of Lope De Vega, Cervantes and Calderon ; the 
secret of the genius of Spain eluded him while he was diligently 
studying every book which could shed the faintest light upon it. 
He could not, by any effort of imagination, cosily make himself a 
contemporary of the age he aimed to depict. The materials of his 
work were, after years of tireless research, lodged safely in his house 
in Park street, Boston; but his verdicts on the great writers of Spain 
were, uvfortunately, delivered from the same locality with a Bosto- 
nian’s moral energy and emphasis. The wonder is that this greatest 
of Spanish scholars, outside of Spain, should have ignored or for- 
gotten all he must have learned from such German students of 
Spanish literature as A. W. Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck. Incompar- 
ably superior to both of them as far as regards an external know- 
ledge of the literature of Spain, he was, perhaps, inferior to both in 
all that interior knowledge which comes from the power of perceiv- 
ing, realizing, interpreting, vitalizing and reproducing the spirit of 
a literary age, and the souls of the men who shed lustre on it. Wide 
as had been his experience of many lands and many peoples, he 
could not, like his friend, Prescott imaginatively expatriate himself, 
and while writing on Spanish themes, become so far a Spaniard for 
the time as to detect, by sympathy, the inner, vital facts of the 
Spanish heart and imagination. 

As a citizen of Boston, Mr. Ticknor cheerfully took upon him- 
self the duty of discharging all those unremunerated services, in the 
cause of education and benevolence, which the city exacts from its 
opulent and cultivated inhabitants. In Boston, a man loses “ caste” 
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unless he submits to a tax on his time and property, entirely disso- 
ciated from the tax levied by the assessors. Benevolence there is 
one of the tests of respectability; and selfishness and avarice, pure 
and undefiled from any admixture of philanthropy, are considered 
not only inhuman but unfashionable. Mr. Ticknor, though a mem- 
ber of many benevolent associations, was specially attracted by enter- 
prises which were intended to advance art, literature and science. 
The Boston Public Library, which is now the best public library on 
the American continent, and which promises to be one of the great 
libraries of the world, is indebted to him, as one of its original trus- 
tees, not only for his good judgment in selecting the higher class of 
works, but for making it so popular in the free distribution of books, 
that no party which has ever obtained power in the civic government, 
has dreamed, in its most economic plans for reducing expenses, of 
refusing to the trustees of the Public Library, any money which they 
asked. The library indeed may be called the most popular institu- 
tion in the city, though its demands for money now average a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. The library was opened to the public 
in 1854, in a small school-house in Mason st., with a collection of 
12,000 volumes. The munificent donations of Mr. Bates, of the firm 
of Baring, Brothers & Co., led to Mr. Ticknor’s third visit to Europe 
in 1856. He was absent fifteen months, establishing agencies for 
the library, buying books, and aiding its interests in other respects. 
He was cordially welcomed by his old friends, and made some new 
acquaintances. 

On his return from Europe, Mr. Ticknor was for some years con- 
nected with the Public Library, and, on the death of Mr. Everett in 
1863, he was elected President of the Board of Trustees, and held the 
position for a year, when he resigned. Now, when the institution 
has outgrown in usefulness the most sanguine expectations of its 
founders, every citizen of Boston has reason to hold in respect the 
memory of George Ticknor, who did more than any other man to 
give it that popular character which insures its stability, and who 
left-to it his magnificent library of Spanish books. 

Shortly after his return from Europe, he wrote a letter, full of 
good sense, to Mr. Justice Curtis, in which he gave his reasons for 
believing that a civil war in this country would please the governing 
powersin Europe. “In my judgment,” he says, “ whenever the fatal 
hour that strikes the dissolution of our Union comes, those who stand 
by it longest, will have the least sympathy in Europe.” Ue thus pre- 
dicted what, to the amazement of many American gentlemen, who 
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were great lovers of England, actually occurred, when the rebellion 
burst forth. The surprise was so great that old federalists, old demo- 
crats, anti-slavery men who had been accustomed to count on the 
sympathy of their friends in Great Britain, were united as one man, 
in their indignation against the governing classes of England, whether 
liberal or illiberal. In the eastern, middle and northwestern States, 
it may be safely said that there were few cultivated or uncultivated 
men, who did not feel a rage against “the mother country,” fiercer 
than that which was felt in 1776 or 1812. Fortunately for the peace 
of both nations, the American mind, in such matters, is ungifted 
with the faculty of memory; and after the first explosion of righteous 
wrath was over, the enmity gradually subsided. 

During the four years preceding the Rebellion, Mr. Ticknor was 
recognized as a supporter of the measures of compromise designed to 
avert it; after it had broken out, and during its continuance, he 
belonged to that class of conservatives which opposed almost all the 
daring “ war measures” by which the Confederacy was eventually 
overthrown ; and while warmly sympathizing with the cause of the 
nation, and giving freely of his means to sustain it, his mind was so 
oppressed by the technicalities of constitutional law, that he wished 
the war to be conducted on principles which would probably have 
insured the triumph of the rebels, had they been carried out. Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, in arms against the Union and reviling the “ Yan- 
kees” as the scum of the earth, was specially disgusted at their vio- 
lation of the constitution of the United States. Many intelligent 
and patriotic men of the North objected, on constitutional grounds, 
to the measures which Mr. Davis specially dreaded. Meanwhile Mr. 
Ticknor was engaged in a biography of Prescott, the historian, who 
had died in January, 1859. The volume, carefully and lovingly 
written, was published in 1864, when the writer had reached the age 
of seventy-two. For forty years the biographer and the subject of 
the biography, had been united in the closest bonds of friendship. 
The “ Life of Prescott "attained an immediate popularity, and it still 
holds its place among the most delightful of literary biographies. 

Mr. Ticknor survived the war, and all the measures of reconstruc- 
tion which followed the termination of the war, preserving to the last 
his interest in public affairs. His life-long labor, his beloved 
“History of Spanish Literature,” was always on his table, for 
corrections, alterations, omissions, or additions. His physical health 
was always remarkably good; and when, in January, 1871, he died, 
his death seemed the result of mere bodily decay, as his mind was 
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clear, to the last. Without pain he quietly withdrew from the world, 
having enjoyed in it every satisfaction the world could give. 

It only remains to be said, that the letters and journals of Mr. 
Ticknor are of so interesting a character, and introduce the reader to 
so many men and women distinguished by rank, fashion, learning 
and genius, without requiring him to move from his own fireside, 
that they can not but obtain a wide and permanent popularity. As 
a biography, the work is open to the criticism that Mr. Ticknor, as 
he was, is almost submerged in his copious accounts of the cele- 
brated people he knew. Though recognized in his native city as 
quite a formidable personage in himself, we continually lose sight of 
him in the still more formidable personages whom it was his good 
fortune to meet. 





THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


HE discovery of America signalized simply a new starting point 

in the history of the human family,—the continuous life of differ- 

ent elements of the old world, transferred to a new ground, with new 

climatical and other conditions—the formation of a new society and the 

organization of new states, but not without the assistance and employ- 

ment of the instruments of civilization, invented and created during 

hundreds and thousands of years, and augmented or perfected, by the 
genius and energy of new settlers in a new and isolated country. 

This event happened at a time when many circumstances worked 
together for its final consummation—when the ‘marvellous stories 
of the great Eastern traveler, Marco Polo, had spread over all 
Europe, calling forth and stimulating enterprises of discovery in 
every speculative mind,—when the doors to Asia were closed by the 
power of the Mussulmans and their conquest of Constantinople,— 
when their fanatical hordes had advanced to the shores of the Adriatic, 
and even as far as the city of Venice itself, devastating, depopulating 
and énslaving the country through which they passed ;—when their 
piratical fleets and vessels began to infest the Mediterranean Sea; and 
Venice, to maintain her monopoly of trade with the Orient, became 
tributary to the Sultans of Constantinople, of Asia Minor and Egypt. 

It isnot strange that the states of Western Europe, shut out from 
all overland routes to Asia, and out-rivaled by Venice, turned their 
eyes with eager hopes towards the setting sun, to seek a new and 
unmolested passage to the golden gates and the spices of India and 
China. 

And they found it, but not without striking on their way the little 
Island of San Salvador, and thereby giving a new Continent to the 
Old World, grown lame by poverty, bigotry and despotism. It was 
reserved to Italy to furnish the great discoverer and the explorers 
of America—Columbus, Americus Vespucius and the Cabots—who, 
although hired to Spain, to Portugal, to France and to England, 
were nevertheless Italians; and the palm of the first all-important 
victories won in connection with this hemisphere principally belongs 
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to them. It has become the custom, of late, to impeach the char- 
acter and the achievements of Columbus,—to say that he was a 
pirate, an impostor and humbug, a literary counterfeiter, a perjurer 
and religious fanatic, as Aaron Goodrich tells us ;—that he assisted 
in seizing by force and robbing Venetian galleys, changed his name, 
Griego, into that of Christoforo Colombo, to give himself the air 
of a Christian hero, a “Christ-bearer” and harbinger of fortune; 
that he stole his new ideas from a Spanish pilot, Alonzo Sanchez, and 
an Italian astronomer, Toscanella, and that he afterwards falsified 
his reports and became the fanatical oppressor of the poor Indians, 
a slave-hunter and money-monger, etc:—but whatever may be said 
against him the one great fact is undeniable and unimpeachable 
that, after years of begging and praying, of argument and demon- 
stration, he succeeded in commanding the first trans-atlantic expe- 
dition, organized and fitted out at Palos through his own exertions 
and for himself; that he set sail with the firm and never swerving 
purpose of reaching the heralded land by the western route, and 
finally succeeded in spite of the embarrassments, sufferings and trou- 
bles in his way. And even supposing that America had been known 
to the ancients, and rediscovered by the Irish and Northmen, and 
visited at about the end of the fourteenth century by a party of 
fishermen from Iceland, ‘all practical connection of former times—if 
it ever existed—had been lost, and was reéstablished by the boldness 
and success of the Italian navigator. 

As Columbus had entered into practical life as a mariner when 
he was only fourteen years of age, it can not be supposed that he 
had acquired a thorough scientific education; but it must be ad- 
mitted that by many years of experience on the ocean, by his travels 
and his connection with men like Toscanella, Martin Behaim and 
Perestrello, by his sojourn in Portugal and Spain, and his stay at 
Madeira, he had acquired such experience, and had come into pos- 
session of such facts and knowledge as were sufficient, in his opinion, 
to warrant his enterprise. 

He was, like Garibaldi in our day, a practical man rather than a 
scientist ; a man of smartness and boldness, rather than of theoretical 
education; an adventurer and man of the world, rather than a savant 
and literary student. But as it needed a practical man, a man of the 
courage and heroism of a Garibaldi, to realize the ideas of a Mazzini, 
and to add the power of the sword to the power of the pen, so 
Columbus struck out to the high sea, equipped with the sailing 
vessel, the compass, the astrolabe and the log-line, to test and real- 
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ize the ideas, notions, and speculations in regard to the new route 
to Asia. 

By his maritime strategy he outflanked the Portuguese, who had 
already reached and doubled the Cape of “‘ Todos los Tormentos,” or 
Good Hope, just as they, the Portuguese, outflanked the Venetians ; 
but we must also admit that he owed his success to the very fact of 
his ignorance in regard to the magnitude of the globe, and the exist- 
ence of America, for no one will believe, to-day, that with his misera- 
ble caravels and poor outfit, he could ever have traversed both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific in one uninterrupted tour. The discovery 
of America was, therefore, in this respect, a great accident, and not 
the result of mere mathematical or geographical calculations, based 
on a correct knowledge of the dimensions of the globe and the 
extent of Europe and Asia. 

Italy, in the fifteenth century, far advanced in civilization, in 
politics and mechanical skill, was the very focus of new ideas, the 
“fatherland” of Boccaccio, Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, the Medicis, Dorias and Zenos; 
of Machiavelli and Guicciardini; the “a/ma mater” of Copernicus, 
Regiomantanus, and many other illustrious minds; the head and 
heart of medizval civilization, with free cities like Genoa and Venice, 
Florence and Pisa, which had, under republi¢an governments, become 
the representatives of liberty, of science and art, of power and splen- 
dor; Savanarola had then nearly finished his career as a martyr of 
politico-religious reform, and Porcari had fallen within the city of 
Rome which he had tried to restore to the people. It may seem 
strange that this great nation, which had twice risen, Phoenix-like, from 
the ashes to wonderful power and fame, whose commercial stations 
were scattered over the coasts of Europe, Africa, Asia Minor and the 
shores of the Black Sea, took so little part in the direction of affairs 
in America after the new high-road by the sea was found, and a new 
world was opened to enterprise and commerce ; but in examining her 
condition at the close of the fifteenth, and during the first decades of 
the sixteenth, century, we see her condemned to a series of terrible 
calamities and troubles, ending with total dismemberment, political 
impotence, and social ruin. While the most serious dissensions 
existed in the ranks of her own people, the Turks threatened and 
pressed her from the East, and robbed her of one commercial station 
after another ; the kings of France pounced upon her, like ferocious 
beasts, from the West; the Swiss and Germans from the North; the 
Spaniards landed in the South, and the Pope completed the work of 
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ruin from within. Her refinement, culture, and wealth, had excited 
the envy of foreigners, who, compared with her own citizens, were 
really little more than semi-civilized barbarians. Such a condition 
of things was not favorable to an interference, on her part, in the 
affairs of a far distant country. There were other reasons, also, which 
prevented Italy from taking a more active part in trans-atlantic ex- 
peditions, the most important of which was, that while on the 
Western coasts of Europe the sailing vessel had been in general use, 
the Italian cities, represented in commercial affairs by Genoa and 
Venice, almost exclusively depended on the rowing vessel, or galley, 
very well suited for coast service and for expeditions with interme- 
diate stations, but totally unfit for trans-atlantic operations. And 
yet, here and there, we find the Italian name connected with Ameri- 
can history, as, for instance, in the colonization of Brazil, in the par- 
ticipation of the Italian veteran Chevalier de Tonty in the expedi- 
tions of La Salle in Canada and the Mississippi Valley—in the estab- 
lishment of a little colony at New Smyrna in Florida—then, during 
the revolutionary period, in the beautiful odes of Alfieri, and after- 
ward in the classical history of Carlo Botta. 

By mere chance, then, and not by right of discovery, Spain 
stepped in as the heir and executor of the Italian legacy, and took 
practical possession of the islands and coasts of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, while Portugal possessed . itself 
of the Eastern coast of South America, and France of Canada and 
the Mississippi Valley. If we look back to the Spanish conquest and 
colonization of America, we are at once reminded of those iron-clad 
and iron-hearted hidalgos and conquistadores who planted their 
haughty banner on American soil in the name of the Cross and 
Crown, with an insatiable thirst for gold and silver. There they are, 
the heroes of Spanish-American conquest—Cortez and Narvaez, Bal- 
boa, Pizarro and De Soto—with their invincible legions and their 
undaunted courage and almost superhuman endurance, but also with 
their political and religious fanaticism and their cruel avarice; there 
they are, following the footsteps of the great discoverer, their swords 
trickling with the blood of the Moor, and their hearts filled with 
hatred against the heretic Jew! 

They were only the life-pictures of the fanatical bigotry, the 
haughtiness and gallantry, existing at and about the time of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella; and we must not, therefore, be astonished to find 
that, to persecute and to slaughter in the name, and for the glory, of 

the “holy faith” and their kingly rulers, was by them not regarded 
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a crime, and that the same chain which they had forged for the neck 
of the poor heathenish Indian was afterward, “as an act of grace to 
the red man,” put upon the neck of the black. From that time 
until now, Spanish policy in America has been constantly the same: 
the policy of suppression and spoliation, of death and desolation, and 
it has never been relinquished save when set aside by force of arms 
in successive revolts and revolutions. So it was in Central and South 
America and in Mexico; so it was in Santa Domingo and so it is, and 
probably will be, in the Island of Cuba. Even in our own country 
there could be no rest and no peace, until we had destroyed that 
pestilential inheritance from Spain—negro-slavery. 

But in spite of all these lessons and all the terrible facts of history, 
the American Republic stands at this very moment, and has stood 
for many long years, deaf’ and dumb before the barbarities of the 
Spanish henchman, and sees a heroic people perish in the defense of 
the same principles for whose vindication we have sacrificed a million 
of men and thousands of millions of treasure. And Spain herself, 
renowned and great by the valor and devotion of her people, by her 
own struggle against the Roman legions, the Moor, and the French 
invader, by her literature, art and science, by the untiring efforts of 
an intelligent minority to substitute the principles of liberalism and 
republicanism for those of despotism and bigotry ; Spain will never 
be free and prosperous until she relies more on her own resources 
than on those of her trans-atlantic possessions, which she is unable to 
maintain and to rule in peace. 

Turning from this dark picture of Spanish-American conquest and 
infamy, and casting a rapid glance at the affairs of the Portuguese 
on the coast of South America, we find that, although the genius of 
Portuguese navigators and pilots was far superior to that of Spain, 
the policy of Portugal was not different from that of her cruel sister, 
and the condition of her colonies became such as to present a verita- 
ble pandemonium of wild, heterogeneous elements; red, white and 
black,natives, imported criminals and kidnapped negroes ; a reign of 
mamalukos, mulattoes and cafuzos, held in check by the senhor of 
the “pure blood.” In his history of the Rise and Decline of Com- 
mercial Slavery in America, Edward E. Dunbar says: 


“ At the outset the Portuguese equaled, if they did not excel, the Spaniards in 
their cruel treatment of the natives, who were at once enslaved on plantations. 
Negroes were preferred, however, as they proved more capable and enduring. The 
Portuguese ransacked the country from end to end to capture Indians and keep up 
the supply of slaves in the mines. The depopulation of Brazil then went on ata 
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fearful rate and in a few years the natives ceased to form an element of any great 
value inthe labor of the country. Something more than two millions of the Brazil 
Indians must have been enslaved and destroyed by the Portuguese and other Euro- 
pean nations before the middle of the eighteenth century.” 


What Dunbar says, is certainly not exaggerated,—in the course 
of time this condition of things changed for the better, and to-day 
we see the independent empire of Brazil slowly but decidedly marching 
on in the great highway of emancipation, liberty and enlightenment. 

If the decree of Pope Alexander VI. had prevailed, the American 
Continent would have become a Spanish province; but fortunately, 
not only Portugal, but France, England, the Dutch and the Swedes, 
very soon entered into practical competition with the Spanish con- 
querors, and while the French began their operations in Canada 
and in the Mississippi Valley, the English, Dutch, Scandinavians 
and Germans settled, slowly, but securely upon the Atlantic coast, 
forming the very germ and nucleus of what is now the United 
States of America. Then came a period of intrigues, of actual wars 
and battles, ending with the triumph of England over all her rivals 
arid enemies on the North American Continent, and the supremacy of 
English law and the English language in all her colonies—original 
and acquired—on the coast of the Atlantic ocean. Except for this 
early success of England in America, the American Republic would 
have been impossible, not only because England was a great and 
powerful nation, well prepared to protect and defend her trans- 
atlantic colonies, but also for the reason that England in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries represented more than any other of 
the great European nations the democratic principle of self-govern- 
ment, while the English language alone was capable of uniting the 
Germanic, Celtic and Latin elements easily and quickly under one 
government, and into one great commonwealth. 

By a coincidence of most fortunate circumstances it so happened, 
that while every where else on this continent the despotic and 
bigoted government of France and Spain held unrestricted sway 
over conquered provinces, here, on the Eastern slope of the Allegha- 
nies, grew up corporations and colonies of quite a different sort. In- 
stead of the hidalgo and filibustier, the wild speculator and adven- 
turer, the friar and the Jesuit, there came the Puritan and the 
Quaker, the Huguenot, the Dutch Reformer and Swedish protestant, 
the Moravian and Baptist, the German Lutheran and refugee from 
devastated Palatinate, Alsace, and Southern Germany. In fact, the 
most persecuted, but also the most liberal, elements of European 
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society sought shelter and a new home in the New World, and 
finally succeeded, by their energy, self-reliance and faith, by their 
love of liberty and love of labor, in building up new communities, 
cities, and states, and in laying the foundation of a powerful empire 
as a counterpoise to despotism, suppression, and religious intoler- 
ance ; and as if to prepare those new-formed colonies for the coming 
struggle against the mother-country itself, the warlike qualities of 
the settlers were aroused and made effective in a series of preliminary 
wars, of wood and swamp-fights, of battles and sieges, for which they, 
the colonists, furnished their own men and money, gaining for Eng- 
land, by their assistance and valor, the most substantial victories. 
So it was, for instance, during King Philip’s war from 1675 to 1676; 
in the expeditions against the French fortress of Port Royal, in Nova 
Scotia, 1707 and 1710; in the campaigns of Oglethorpe against the 
Spaniards in Georgia and Florida; in the two remarkable expedi- 
tions against Louisburg in 1745 and 1757; in the French and Indian 
war, and especially in the last memorable campaign against Canada, 
which ended with the battle on the Plains of Abraham, where the - 
fate of France, in regard to this continent, was decided ; and finally 
in the defense of Detroit and the capture of Havana, which city was 
afterwards exchanged for Florida. There was selected, by fortunate 
circumstances, one of those provincial soldiers of Virginia—a scout 
commander in the wilderness of the Alleghany and Monongahela,—a 
surveyor and militia~-man, an aid-de-camp during Braddock’s defeat— 
George Washington, who prepared himself in these warlike enter- 
prises for becoming in due time the military leader and defender of 
the revolutionary coalition, and to stand foremost as one of the 
saviors of his country. 

It is true that many of those who had left Europe on account of 
religious persecution inaugurated here the same system of intolerance 
which they had abhorred in their own country. Of this inconsistency, 
we find the most striking examples in the affairs of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Maryland, in the politico-theocratic 
government of the two first named colonies, in the banishment of 
Roger Williams and Anna Hutchinson, the voluntary exile of Wil- 
liam Coddington and his followers, and even in civil war between the 
numerically more powerful protestants and the disfranchised catholics 
of Maryland. But these very dissensions, persecutions, and struggles 
led also to most important results, even before the great question 
of toleration was decided, at the end of the thirty years’ war, through 
the peace of Westphalia; it led to the separation of church and state 
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in the Providential Plantation in 1636, 7. ¢., the recognition of the 
maxim of Roger Williams, “that the civil power has no control over 
the religious opinions of men ;”’ it led to the all important declaration 
in the charter of incorporation of the United Plantations, by which, 
in 1647, “ freedom of faith and worship was assured to all;” to the 
Toleration Act of Maryland, in 1649, and the “ Great Law” of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1682, which declares, “that no one believing in one 
Almighty God should be molested in his religious opinion,” making, 
however, “ faith in Jesus Christ” a necessary qualification for voting 
and for holding office. 

These preliminary struggles, this substitution of “ Almighty God” 
and “ Jesus Christ” or the holy Scriptures, as in the Colony of New 
Haven, for Pope and Bishop and the tyranny of sects, were the 
natural and necessary conditions of that further progress and policy, 
which resulted, in the course of time, in the indirect declaration of 
absolute freedom of worship through the fundamental law of the 
United States. And while this process of religious emancipation was 
going on, political resistance began against the guardianship of 
England herself, against the despotism or incapacity of some of her 
colonial rulers, resulting in opposition like that against Governor 
Andros, and even in open insurrection, like that of Nathaniel Bacon 
and Jacob Leisler. Then another question, which, since the first 
Navigation Act in 1551, had been a disturbing element in the life of 
the colonies, came into the fore-ground. It was the financial ques- 
tion, the question of “ free shipping” and “ free fishing,” of free inter- 
colonial commerce and navigation, of duties on exports and imports, 
and of internal taxation, leading to a general and determined oppo- 
sition against the Stamp Act, to the cry of no taxation or legislation 
without representation, to the “ Declaration of Rights,” the “ Com- 
mittee of Safety,” the organization of the “ Sons of Liberty” and 
“Minute Men;” developing, within the period of ten years from 
1765 to 1775, into open revolt and bloodshed ; and culminating finally 
in the “ Declaration of Independence,” in secession and war. The 
result of all this was the emancipation of the colonies from the polit- 
ical control and government of England, the formation of an inde- 
pendent federation of States, and the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution. The war of 1814 was nothing more than the completion of 
that emancipation which had been inaugurated in 1776, and ended 
with the victory of New Orleans, in perfect enfranchisement from 
international supervision, and commercial independence. 

By virtue of this great consummation, the colonies passed the 
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threshold of a new era. The young Republic, born in the fires of the 
revolution, and maintained by two great wars, stepped into the ranks 
of the nations of the world. The whole Atlantic coast, including 
Florida and Louisiana, belonged to her. She had proved her political 
ability and her military power on land and sea, had acquired an 
immense territory, increasing from decade to decade until it reached 
from ocean to ocean, and from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, ' 
and had thrown her doors wide open to the crowded millions of the 
Old World. And they came—first by the hundred, then by the thou- 
sand and hundred thousand; but they did not come as the Goths and 
Vandals and Huns came into Southern and Western Europe—like an 
irresistible avalanche, with all the instruments of despotism and war, 
plundering and devastating and supplanting the old order of society 
by feudal masters and feudal laws ;—nor did they come as the Saxons 
and Normans came to England, to subdue and absorb the native pop- 
ulation, and to substitute their own language, political machinery, 
laws, and habits, for those of the conquered ;—they did not come as 
the Moors came into Spain, to conquer, and dominate for centuries, 
to spread terror and light at one and the same time, and to dis- 
appear again, leaving behind only the ruins of their former power 
and not more than two thousand of their own words in the language 
of the Spanish people ;—they did not come as the Mussulman came, 
to destroy by fire and sword the lands of the Byzantine Empire, to 
force upon the followers of Christ the lessons of the Koran, and to 
maintain Asiatic despotism in the midst of heterogeneous elements, 
unwilling and unable to adopt or submit to a political, religious and 
social system totally antagonistic to European civilization ;—nor did 
they come as the Spaniards came to these continents and islands, to 
rule and ruin and enslave; but they came as refugees and exiles, to 
seek shelter and freedom from tyranny and oppression under a repub- 
lican government and republican laws already existing; they came 
as laborers, workmen artd mechanics ; as teachers, scientists and artists, 
to earn their daily bread “in the sweat of their face;” they came, 
armed with the instruments of peace and civilization, not to conquer 
and subdue, but to jive, to work and to grow among a people and 
in a society, too strong to be overwhelmed and supplanted, and too 
weak to refuse them, or even to exist without them; they came as 
civilized man comes to civilized man, not only submitting voluntarily 
to the existing political system, but also adopting the language of 
the people that received them. They did not come as the torrent 
comes, suddenly, with all its terrible powers, destroying, upsetting 
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and upheaving everything in its way; but they came as the flood 
of the Nile comes, slowly and from year to year, spreading out and 
fructifying and beautifying the country far and wide. This is the 
great secret of the rapid progress and success of American society ; 
this slow, natural and gradual assimilation of European, and there-- 
fore homogeneous, elements; this vast expansion of millions of 
new-comers, all embraced in the folds of one general government, 
and led by one preponderating, able and energetic element,—the 
Anglo-Saxon. Nor could any other language than the English suit 
so well all these different nationalities, because it was the only 
European and highly developed language, which contained in its 
composite body the elements of the Germanic and Latin tongues, 
while the Irish people had already been won over to it and educated 
in it. They all found themselves naturally led to the adoption 
of this common medium, which would not have been the case, 
in the same measure, if the Spaniards, French, or Germans had 
obtairied the preponderance at the first organization of a common 
government. 

There was another circumstance of great importance and far- 
reaching influence in the development of the American people, which 
it is necessary to consider. It was by this immense influx of Euro- 
pean immigration during a period of twenty years, from 1840 to 
1860, which took its principal direction to the Northern part of the 
United States, and was composed of the dissatisfied, liberal, and rev- 
olutionary elements of Western Europe,—that the “Free States” 
obtained such an overwhelming preponderance over the South, as 
to make the election of Abraham Lincoln, the overthrow of the 
Southern Confederacy, and the final abolition of slavery, possible. 
Without this immigration, and this numerical and moral superiority 
of the North, such a total and radical revolution would not have 
taken place, at least, during this century, in spite of all the ful- 
minant speeches made, the books and papers written, and the anathe- 
mas pronounced against the cruelty and obstinacy of Southern slave- 
holders. In this respect, therefore, the immigration “ en masse” was 
“fatal” to Southern institutions, as it served as a lever to the anti- 
slavery element, and hastened the disintegration of the slave-holding 
power. However, the deed is done; the Gordian knot is cut; the 
“irrepressible conflict ” is over, and what seemed “ fatal” was simply 
an acceleration of a necessary process, which, sooner or later, must 
have led to the same result ; the reorganization and reconstruction 
of the American Republic on its original basis of human rights and 
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liberty, and in accordance with the enlightenment and progress of 
our age. 

From such a sudden and radical change, connected with a gigan- 
tic civil war of four years, extraordinary conditions arose ; such as 
concentration of power in the hands of the dominating and victorious 
party ; a total upsetting of the former political equilibrium by the 
elevation of the negro race, and its introduction into the political 
arena with all the rights and privileges of American citizenship,—which 
element was used as a political lever in the South, as the foreign ele- 
ment was used in the North before and during the war. Then came 
the creation of a large debt and the growth and wide-spread organi- 
zation of a shoddy aristocracy, with all its corrupting influence on 
legislators and executive officers, with an era of military and carpet- 
bag rule in the Southern States. Besides this, there was an enor- 
mous increase of current expenses,in the machinery and personnel of 
the federal government ; a proportionate increase of executive influ- 
ence and patronage ; oppressive taxation, almost bleeding the people 
to death ; and, allied with it, a revenue system which, in a single 
moment, opened every house and counter of this wide domain to the 
relentless power of the tax-gatherer, and transformed American citi- 
zens and soldiers into secret agents, spies, and political drummers and 
runners. There was, in brief, a total revolution in politics, as well as 
in the practical administration of public affairs, and in the life and 
habits of the people. And even now, at this present hour, after 
experiencing such great changes for good and evil, while trying to 
recover from the effects of a terrible war, and a financial collapse 
almost equal to general bankruptcy, new and momentous questions 
are thrown upon the poor and dissatisfied masses; the spirit of intol- 
erance rises again, in double-headed form, and the President himself 
points with great emphasis to the coming danger of a religious war, 
while at the same time the disgraceful exposure of the venality of 
some of the highest servants of the people shocks the whole civilized 
world, provokes its sneers, and makes every true American heart 
bleed, if not almost despair of Republican institutions. 

But, after all—the world is moving—*“e pur si muove.” Let us 
look around and gather strength and new courage from what we see. 

What a wonderful change since the days of Columbus and Cortez— 
what a contrast between now and then! The Old World, reformed 
and regenerated, totally revolutionized and reorganized; Italy re-_ 
gained, with almost every foot of Italian soil, and united under an 
enlightened and progressive government, with liberated Rome as her 
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center, and bearing on her banners of freedom, the illustrious names 
of that stern, uncompromising, and self-sacrificing republican, Joseph 
Mazzini, the great campeador and liberator Garibaldi, the consum- 
mate statesmen and diplomat Cavour, and the good and noble 
king Victor Emanuel ! 

France, after four centuries of wars and revolutions, of blood and 
tears, of glory and defeat—republican again, for the third time within 
less than a hundred years, but this time with a fairer prospect than 
ever, that she will remain so. 

Germany, a great empire—the long cherished hopes of her 
patriots and martyrs realized, at least in a great measure, and 
steadily progressing in the path of political, social and religious 
reform, while Austria has thrown off “ nolens volens” the papal yoke 
and the hereditary policy of reaction, and is fulfilling her mission of 
guarding and protecting the doors to Western Europe, as she has 
done in the past, with the assistance of the Magyar and the Pole. 

Russia, four centuries ago one great battle-field of heterogeneous 
elements and half-barbarian chieftains, and scarcely beginning to 
consolidate its isolated and widely separated parts, grown up to an 
organized state of eighty-five millions of inhabitants, with an 
immense power and territory, touches the Baltic in the West, meets 
the Pacific in the far East, and stretches out toward the South- 
East as far as the head-waters of the Oxus and Iaxertes. To-day, 
she is driving before her the Tartar and Mongolian, as they were 
driving her in the fifteenth century. By a political and commercial 
strategy, grand in conception and wonderful in execution, she has reo« 
pened the old lines of communication established by the Genoese, 
Venetians and Armenians, from the emporiums of the Black Sea, 
through the Caucasus, or by the Don and Volga to the Caspian Sea, 
and from thence to Persia, India and China. If she continues as she 
has begun, the end of this century will not only see her vedettes 
crown the heights of the Hindoo-Koosh, and her Eastern high-roads 
crowded by the caravans of Western merchants, but also an iron gir- 
dle, reach from Moscow and Petersburg, to the lake of Baykal in 
Southern Siberia. While Russia is thus working out her gigantic 
plans toward the far East, the “Celestial Empire” has been opened 
from the West to the commerce of the world. Marco Polo has made 
his appearance again, but this time with the iron tongue of persua- 
sion, and a passport written with the point of the bayonet. The 
United States has spanned the Isthmus of Panama and the immense 
territory between the Atlantic and the Pacific, with appropriate Yan- 
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kee hoops, and has paid the first great visit to Japan, equipped with 
the fiery horse and the electric battery. 

As to the two greatest and most dreaded powers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries,—the Turk and the Spaniard,—we find them 
just finishing the cyclus begun at those times :—the one, by slowly 
but surely receding from Europe into Asia, from whence he came, 
the other by having been driven out of the Netherlands, Germany, 
France and Italy, and by having lost all his important possessions in 
America except the two islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, from which 
it is probable that he will also recede after a little time. 

And England, whose vessels before the year 1577 could not 
appear in eastern waters except under the flag of France, has become 
the mistress of the sea, the “ Empress,” or as Max Miiller styles her— 
the “ Adhiraja” of India,—the mother and grandmother of many 
children and children’s children, and has nourished and brought up 
on American soil a giantess, more robust, more prolific and promis. 
ing, than any of her other offspring. Step by step and favored by 
one victory after another, England has successively and successfully 
put herself in the place of the Hanseatic League, the Dutch and 
Portuguese, the Spaniards and the French, and now she takes hold 
of the Suez Canal and the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris, to 
keep pace with the Russian Bear in his onward march towards the 
waters of the Indus, while she plans a new confederation in Africa, 
and sticks firmly to her possessions in West India and Central 
America, to control the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 

So the great movement is marked by incessant struggles, but also 
by continuous progress and reform. Even the fate of Spain and 
Turkey shows clearly and unmistakably the invincible. force of 
human nature and human aspirations, which ever and ever breaks 
forth and revolts against oppression and abuse, until the day of 
deliverance arrives. 

Amid all this progress, what of the American people? 

Shall they alone stand still, or even go backward? Shall this Re- 
public, the beacon-light of humanity, the last hope of the toiling 
millions of the Old World during many years of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, become the prey of pirates, cliques and rings, and never 
recover? This new Atlantis, surrounded and protected by the 
vastness of the ocean—this wonderful country, with all its inexhausti- 
ble resources, its majestic mountains and rivers, its railroads and 
telegraphs, its great political institutions, its free press of more than 
four thousand batteries, spreading out the light of intelligence and 
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information among more than forty millions of inhabitants ;—with its 
free schools and religious freedom, the universality, the intelligence, 
skill and energy of its citizens—shall it remain what it has been, or 
shall it become degenerate and corrupt? Shall it resist the storms 
of time and the corroding influences of egotism, extravagance and 
corruption, or will this present unfortunate condition of affairs 
become permanent, and the close of another century look down upon 
the ruins of a once mighty and prosperous nation? We believe ; 
that through the strong common sense and patriotism of its people, 
it will stand firm, resist and conquer. Republics must have their 
time of development, as monarchies have had theirs; they must 
pass through a series of trials and experiments, to find the system 
which harmonizes best with their particular conditions, aims and 
ends, and when moved from the same, they must, from time to 
time, by the process of reform or revolution, return to the basis 
upon which they were founded, employing the great lever of pop- 
ular sovereignty to remedy the evils of the hour. At this very 
moment the most important questions are to be solved. We are 
upon the eve of a Presidential election, as important in its bearings 
on the future of the country as any that has preceded it. The 
people have to consider the financial question, the school question 
and religious question; the question of civil service reform, of 
immigration and international commerce, and the Spanish-Cuban 
question. We must meet them manfully, conscientiously and patri- 
otically. We must meet them as the founders of this Republic 
met the questions and dangers of their days, in the spirit which 
prompted them to stake upon the issue their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor. We must understand that, whoever may be 
carried to the Presidential chair, to fulfill his mission, must have the 
support of good and patriotic men; must treat with impartiality, the 
North and South; and his policy must have the sympathy of the 
masses of the people, and be in harmony with the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of our Government. 

We have not only to maintain and protect, but also to reform 
and develop our public school system, so as to make it acceptable to 
all classes of society, without reference to religion or nationality; 
and while we should, on one side, be on our guard against all undue 
influence and interference of the monarchico-hierarchical power of a 
foreign church, in matters of education and politics, we have, on the 
other side, to respect the principle of religious toleration, and dis- 
countenance dark-lanternism and political ostracism on account of 
religious belief. 
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We have to reform our civil-service and to punish the traitor 
of public trust and honor, whatever be his station. But while de- 
manding that honesty shall be the first quality of a public officer, 
we are to bear in mind the fact that honesty is greatly and con- 
stantly imperiled without stability and security in public, as well as 
in private position; that the maxim of “to the victors belong the 
spoils,” originated by President Jackson and applied in our politics 
since his day in spite of all remonstrances and efforts to the con- 
trary, and the system of “ rotation in office,” favored and publicly 
defended by Andrew Johnson, have worked like a deadly poison on 
the body politic of the nation, and corrupted the sense of honor and 
morality in hundreds and thousands of our people. How can we 
expect our public officers to be honest, while the sword of Damocles 
is suspended over them, continually threatening the termination of 
their official life? When, in spite of all endeavors to do right, to 
fulfill their duties faithfully and so become stronger by professional 
experience, they are pressed out or thrust out of position like so 
many dogs, by some favorite who would make room for other favor- 
ites? Can such a summary and infamous process enhance their 
feelings of honor, of justice, of right? Surely it is vain to hope 
that we may be rid of this poison, until we are rid of the system 
which creates it. 

We can neither suppose nor desire, that the elective power, vested 
in the people, shall be abolished; or that the President of the United 
States, the members of his Cabinet, and the foreign ministers repre- 
senting ‘the policy of the Government and the party in power, or 
the high officials of states and municipalities, may not be changed 
periodically in accordance with the provisions of their respective con- 
stitutions and laws; nor can we admit, that it will be impossible to 
find men able and honest enough to fill high positions of trust and 
honor; but we must insist that the example of honesty, self-abnega- 
tion and patriotism, shall be found and taught in high places, and 
that no subordinate officer be subjected to ignominious removal from 
position, unless by a procedure not dependent on political patronage 
and favoritism. The division of the spoils by the party in power for 
political or personal services rendered, and the exclusion of the 
minority from the public business, is nothing less than a system of 
indirect bribery and injustice, which leads to the formation of con- 
Spiracies and rings, to a kind of modern feudalism which absorbs and 
appropriates that which belongs to the whole people, for the exclusive 
benefit of a ruling class. 
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In regard to the financial question we must remember that, to 
give up the “ metallic basis,” would be to throw away a very decided 
advantage which the United States possesses over other countries, in 
the production of gold and silver; but at the same time we should not 
enforce a financial policy leading to the ruin and strangulation of the 
middle classes, and the concentration of the monetary power in the 
hands of a relentless minority of capitalists and great corporations. 

In this modern struggle for national strength and superiority, all 
our forces should be united. Whatever may be our political differ- 
ences, there should be one paramount idea controlling every true 
American, native or foreign born; that this country is our home, now 
and forever, in adversity or prosperity; that we must identify our- 
selves with it, live and work for it, promote its welfare and facilitate 
the process of its growth, in the course of time, into one homogeneous 
nation, represented by one general government, standing on one and 
the same national constitution, and recognizing one language, the 
English, as a xatzonal medium. We are to solve the problem as to 
whether so many and different elements of race and nationality can 
live together in peace and harmony, and develop, as integral parts of 
the nation, their characteristic faculties, without serious dissensions 
and conflicts. It is impossible to decide a priori a question which, 
by the evidence of over four millions of colored people in our midst, 
and the influx of the Chinese from the West, has undoubtedly become 
one of great importance, but from the past we may draw certain 
conclusions in regard to the future, and form our opinion accordingly. 
And in this respect we have found that, in spite of negro-emancipa- 
tion and the eight and a half millions of immigrants which have 
arrived in the United States from 1820 to 1875, peace rules in the 
land and there is not a State in the Union in which the English-speak- 
ing population has not maintained or gained superiority over every 
other. We can not close our eyes to the significance of this fact. In 
spite of spasmodic efforts to reverse this order of things, by natural 
laws and, as it were, by epidemic influences, a continuous, irresistible 
assimilation is going on; and physically, socially, and intellectually, 
the Republic advances slowly but surely in the pathway to a more 
complete unification. 

Those who, like the Germans, French, and Italians, are proud of 
their own nationality, may be pained in the thought that it is lost in 
America; but such a supposition is somewhat chimerical. The pro- 
cess of assimilation is mutual, general and unexceptional. It relates 
to the “ Yankee” as well as to the man from Tipperary, to the Italian 
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and Frenchman and the German, as well as to the native-born Amer- 
ican of the West or South. No one, who is living in the midst of 
American society, can escape the influence of those around him. 
Wherever we are and go, we see the influence of foreign science, art, 
literature, labor and industry, and of foreign habits and customs; we 
find it in political life, in the workshop, in our institutions of learning, 
and even in the English language, which expands and enriches itself 
as the general receptacle of new ideas and new forms of expression. 
What is good and great and noble in other nations, has begun to find its 
way into the mind and heart of the American people, and will live and 
bear its fruits long after the present generation has ceased to exist. 

Once aware of the astonishing strength, and the many advantages, 
lying in the existence and application of such multifarious forces for 
the benefit of the whole people, we must come to the conclusion 
that national unity, power, and greatness, will be best promoted 
by avoiding any policy of suppression or intolerance which shall 
rudely interfere with the individual habits and inborn qualities of 
those who have chosen the American Republic as their adopted 
country, because such a policy must necessarily lead to antagonism, 
separate organizations, and obstinate resistance. Rather must we 
believe that it is by the greatest possible social, political, and religious 
freedom, by the enlightening and equalizing influence of a common 
education, by the power of common interests and by awakening in 
their minds the full consciousness of a common destiny, that we are 
to attain to that unity as a people, which is a condition to our suc- 
cess asa nation. We must remember that the days of adventure 
and mere good luck are passed ; that we have to compete with other 
great nations in the race for national life, commerce and prosperity ; 
that the Mediterranean Sea has become again a great center of 
commerce and enterprise, fostered by new lines of communication 
with the East, and by the rising power and prosperity of the land 
of the Pharaohs under an enlightened and energetic Mohammedan 
prince ; that emigration has ceased to be a great factor of our national 
wealth and progress, at least for the present, and that we have to 
regain what we have lost, by a wise policy and by honest thought 
and hard honest work. 

If there are any utterances specially appropriate to the great task 
before us, they are those which breathe the spirit of the sturdy and 
heroic English soldier at the battle of Trafalgar :—to apply the words 
of Nelson to our own situation—TZhe American Republic expects 
every man to do his duty. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS AND THE LAW OF 


LIBEL. 
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HE condition of the newspaper press in this country is a sub- ¢¢ 

ject of constant observation and constant complaint. Nobody 
defends it. The newspapers themselves deplore it. The “ Vew 
York World,” of the 30th of last April/in its leading artic e bewails 
the outrageous license of its fellows, recognizing the truth, “ that pri- 
vate character, no matter how honestly or how brilliantly earned, has 
absolutely no valid safeguard in this country, except in a much keener 
and livelier sense of its sanctity and value than has of late years 
existed among us.” . . . |“ Every reputable man in a civilized 
society,” it asserts, “ belongs to a permanent citizens’ association 
bound to punish disgraceful conduct with disgrace, bound to defend 
honest men against slander, bound to bring the slanderers of honest 
men, first to contempt and then to chastisement. <A society which 
loses its sensibility to any one of these duties is on the downward 
road to social disintegration,-and in sharp peril of losing all that can 
make the social bond either beneficent or durable. 

We have collected articles from different papers, with the design 
of publishing extracts from them at the head of this article, as speci- 
mens of the food which American newspapers serve to their readefs. 
But we reserve them for another occasion, simply observing that no 
language of disfavor can be too strong for their unsavory condition. 
Meantime we propose to make some observations upon our news- 
paper press generally, in connection with our law of libel. 

In Mr. Hudson’s book on “ Journalism in the United States,” he 
estimates the number of newspapers and periodicals in the whole 
world, outside of this country, to be 7642, and the number in this 
country he puts at 5871. No wonder that he also says: “ To-day the 
newspapers are filled with personal allusions, and all sorts of charges are 
made against individuals and office-holders. Some of them are of a 
very serious character. These charges are against presidents and 
politicians, lawyers and lobbyists, clergymen and choirs, counsel and 
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clients, brokers and bankers. Notes of correction are sometimes 
published. No other notice is taken of many of them. Still, the 
Herald says there are nearly a thousand suits pending, with 
$50,000,000 in damages depending on the result. Let us have a 
national law of libel—a national code that will benefit alike the press 
and the public. That will be a step in the right direction.” 

_-, When, in 1871, a series of gross frauds upon the municipality of 
New York was first made public, an investigating committee of 
citizens was appointed, and here is what they said of the relations of 
the press to the municipal authorities of that time: 

“Of the expenses [of advertising] incurred by the county, 
$182,468.22 have been approved by the present Board of Supervisors, 
$173,800.22 of which was for bills of sixty-nine newspapers for adver- 
tising approved by the Board, 19th September, 1870.” . . . “The 
Legislature passes laws limiting the number of newspapers to ad- 
vertise notices of various kinds, but the proprietors disregard such 
limitation, publish every notice they see in the papers duly authorized, 
and the Supervisors thereupon ‘audit and allow ' the bills, or if they 
do not, suits are instituted against the county, which generally result 
in judgments to be paid by the Comptroller.” 

We have a country newspaper now before us. Its name we will 
not mention, contenting ourselves with observing that it is the prin- 
cipal paper in a town of more than 10,000 inhabitants. Weak in 
thought, common in expression, vulgar in anecdote, and flat even in 
its jokes, the only thing about it, which could make it tolerable to any 
decent reader at home, is its local news. This is one of its paragraphs 
copied from another paper: “‘ Periodical Neuralgia’ is what they call 
it in Washington now. Grant has it,and has not been able to see 
visitors for several days. Parson Newman prayed for him on yesterday, 
and the parson’s intimate relations with divine Providence, backed by 
continued liberal doses of hydrate of chloral, justify theshope that 
the patient will get his nerves steadied in a day or two.” 

We might be thought extravagant, if we were to say that this 
paragraph, copied by one paper from another as fit reading for the 
subscribers to both, is a fair sample of the items with which three- 
fourths of the newspapers published in the United States abound, 
but we believe it to be a fair sample nevertheless. 

That there is something radically, flagrantly wrong in the con- 
duct of most newspapers in the United States, no candid person will 
deny. That this something lies in the general tone of editorial com- 
ment and the indulgence of personalities, is equally manifest. That 
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the right of reputation, that great right, without which all other 
rights lose half their value, is habitually violated, and that there is 
no adequate redress for the wrong, are palpable facts. The demoral- 
ization is widening, and has widened steadily for three-quarters of a 


century. Jefferson said, in his time, that the press was putrid: It. 
has since become putrescence putrefied. The first effect is to make’ 


cowards of nine-tenths of our public men. These live generally in 
such servile dependence upon popular favor, that the first whiff of a 


newspaper, which may possibly affect the votes of half a dozen un- | 
thinking voters, sets them trembling. They make a mistake, for 


independence and pluck are more prized by the people than favor 
with newspapers. When a candidate for office makes his appearance, 


he is assailed of course; if he is elected, there follows a short lull, | 


.and then comes an attack for official neglect, or official abuse. Not 
long ago, there was appointed a new police superintendent in this 
city. Almost simultaneously with notice of his appointment, there 
came notice of his trial for something. If the newspapers are to be 
believed, scarce an honest public officer exists in the whole country. 
Does it not occur to these traducers that the surest way to make 
men dishonest is to create a universal belief that they are so? As 
things go now, all distinctions are confounded ; the honest man and 
the knave are alike suspected and alike denounced; and each has 
about the same chance of vindication before the courts or the country. 
Respect for public office, a respect which is even more important to 
be maintained in a republic than in a monarchy, seems to have faded 
away. The President of the United States is saluted in the news- 
papers as “‘ Boss Grant,” and the Governor of New York as “ Sammy.” 

What is the explanation of these phenomena? We all know that 
the greater number of American newspapers do not represent the 
opinions, the tastes, or the morals of the better classes of the Ameri- 
can people. Why is it so? To answer this question, we have to 
consider the general office of a newspaper, and the peculiar influences 
which affect our own. The primary office is what its name imports, 
to publish news, the secondary one, to give a running commentary 

on men and things thus brought into view. The publication of a 
newspaper is a trade. The object of the publisher is to make money. 
In the pursuit of this object he employs such editors as he thinks 
will gain or save the most. Moral considerations are secondary. To 
feed the appetite, flatter the self-love, satisfy the curiosity, or catch 
the whim of the largest number of readers:at the passing moment, is 
the supreme motive. The love of truth, the sacredness of right, the 
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public good, kick the beam, when weighed in the scale against the 
love of gain. All that contributes, or is supposed to contribute, to 
thrift; that is, whatever will increase the number of copies sold, and 
of advertisements handed in, such as startling news, public or private 
scandal, sensational comments, these are sought and used. As the 
press of advertisements bears a certain ratio to the circulation, what- 
ever will procure the most buyers—which is the same as to say that 
whatever will satisfy the wants or gratify the tastes of the most 
readers—will find its way into the paper. It is made up, not for the 
cultivated few, but the uncultivated many. Whenever the choice 
lies between ministering to the lower but wider and more remunerat- 
ing tastes on one side, and on the other, informing and stimulating 
the minds and hearts of intelligent and thoughtful men and women, 
the former will have the advantage. Hence we hear so much of the 
comparative circulation of different papers, the angry contentions 
between them about it, and the absurd boasts, not of the quality, but 
the quantity let loose. 

The visitor to the Beecher trial last summer always found gathered 
a crowd of reporters watching over the details of the disgusting 
scandal like cormorants over a carcass, that they might fly with the 
pieces to the four winds of heaven. 

We do not forget, in making these observations, the influence of 
party. That is undoubtedly one of the forces which deflect the press 
from its true direction. The subserviency to party manifested by 
éditors of newspapers, is, however, a fault not peculiar to taem, but 
common to most Americans. 

. Our newspapers have a larger number of readers than any other 
papers in the world. Almost everybody here can read, and almost 
everybody is too busy to read except hap}hazard and by snatches. 
If ever waiting or idle, the American takes up the nearest readable 
thing, and that of course is the newspaper, reads a little and lays it 
aside. It thus furnishes the principal reading to ninety-nine ,hun- 
dredths of our countrymen, and is fashioned to attract the majority 
of these ninety and nine. This will account in a great measure for 
the low tone of the American press, compared with the tone of the 
press in other countries, where the readers are fewer in number and 
more choice in their tastes. 

But it will hardly account for the personal abuse with which our 
press abounds, unless it be supposed, what we are unwilling to admit, 
_ that the great majority of Americans delight in calumny, and roll 
hard names as sweet morsels under their tongues. This we do not 
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think is a just estimate of their character. They prefer onthe whole 
to have their neighbors praised rather than blamed, to believe good 
of them before evil. We must seek other causes of the personal bit- 
terness, which disfigures American journals, and we think they are to 
be found in what, for want of a better expression, we will call per- 
sonal journalism. ye 

It is a favorite argument of our newspaper men that the paper is 
and should be impersonal. On this theory they defend its anony- 
mous publication. If you insist, that the protection of private char- 
acter requires that all articles should have an avowed sponsor, with 
his name subscribed, they answer you that it would weaken the 
authority of the publication and make it less independent and there- 
fore less valuable. This is not true in reason nor true in fact, in any 
country or under any circumstances; but if it were true at some 
times and places, it is not, and could not be, true here, so long as we 
have editors who make their columns their personal organs, or the 
organs of little coteries to which they belong, the instruments of their 
likes and dislikes, their self-love and their spite, their friendships and 
their hates. Sometimes they claim a sort of judicial function and 
even talk of rendering their verdicts. Yet so little have they of the 
judicial character that they never wait to hear both sides, they never 
stop to exhaust the sources of information, most of them serve a 
party, they say what they please of every body as freely as they 
would do if they were speaking to bosom friends in the confidence 
of the fireside, they are under no restraint, legal, moral or social, and 
they gratify their private feelings at will, subject only to their hope 
to increase or fear to diminish their circulation. 

Our political freedom has begotten personal and social reckless- 
ness. People appear to feel no restraint and no sense of responsi- 
bility, and they move on with an apparent disregard of consequences. 
We see this in private business, and in public administration ; in 
traveling by land and sea, and no one who has sailed in American 
and in English ships, but must have observed how superior to us in 
discipline, are our cousins over the water. 

It seems to be almost a point of honor, with an editor, that what 
he has once published he will never retract, save with comments 
and qualifications, which are really an aggravation of the original 
wrong. Point of honor, indeed; as if true honor, did not require the 
righting of a wrong as speedily as possible! In how few instances 
has it occurred, that an editor, proved to have published a libel, has 
been willing to recant and apologize, as a gentleman would in the 
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ordinary intercourse of private life. Yet why should he not? Does 
the publishing of a newspaper give the publisher a greater right to 
say what he pleases of another, than the same person would have, in 
a private parlor, before a select company of gentlemen ? 

It is easy to see where lies the fault, and what is the remedy. 
We are all in fault, the journalist first, in doing the wrong, and 
the rest of us in submitting to it. The greater the means and oppor- 
tunity to injure, the stronger the obligation to guard against the 
possibility of injustice. Every man in his sphere has the power to 
do an injury. A lawyer has many opportunities to injure those whom 
he dislikes ; he can drag their names in on many occasions, and fling 
a slur upon them before many audiences; but if he should make 
such use of his opportunities, he would be pronounced unworthy the 
society of gentlemen. So an editor, who from spite or other unwor- 
thy motive, drags a name into his columns to asperse it, is false to 
the plainest of his duties. The cowardly ruffian who, concealed behind 
his types, throws anonymous libels at his betters, is as execrable a 
wretch as lives upon the earth. 

But we, that is, the rest of the community, have ourselves to 
blame for not putting a stop tothe abuse. We can do so by the 
law in part, and for the rest by public opinion. Our law of libel, it 
must be confessed, is imperfect, and our administration of it still more 
so. It is generally assumed, that the truth of a story is a suffi- 
cient reason for publishing it. The assumption is wrong. <A Ger- 
man gentleman lately put this question to an American, “ Is it true, 
that in America, any person may publish what he pleases of another,” 
and received for answer, “ yes, if the publication be true.” ‘‘ Then,” 
replied the German, “I do not wish to live in your country.” There 
are many cases where the truth should not be published. The 
secrets of families and forgotten scandals are among them. If a 
worthy citizen fall into contention with his neighbor, the latter has 
no right to publish, no matter how true, that his enemy’s father was 
once in prison for a criminal offense. The publication of the truth 
under such circumstances would be an outrage upon the individual 
and upon society. Or suppose the citizen to have been betrayed in 
his youth into youthful indiscretions, the publication of them would 
be a like breach of morals and of decency. 

The letter of our law, it is true, forbids it, but that is a dead let- 
ter. It does indeed require that the matter charged be not only true, 
but that it be “ published for good motives and for justifiable ends.” 
But who can remember when a libeler has been punished, after 
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proving the truth of the defamatory matter? When that is done, 
further inquiry is practically abandoned. Hence the derision, with 
which the phrase is invariably treated ; “ The greater the truth the 
greater the libel.” Nevertheless, it was a true phrase, in the sense in 

- which it was uttered. The libel consists in the defamatory matter, 
the truth is received, not as a disproof of the libel, but a justification of 
it, not by itself, but only when a justifiable motive and a good end 
are also proven. In practice, however, as we have said, these qual- 
ifying words, concerning motives and ends, might as well have 
been omitted, for any protection they afford to the right of rep- 
utation. 

The graver the offense imputed, the stronger is the reason for not 
imputing it, unless the good of society requires the truth to be 
known. The right of the individual is the concealment of whatever 
may do him an injury; and this right gives way only when a greater 
right of society intervenes. We will suppose another case, stronger 
than the two already supposed. Imagine the case of a boy who 
commits, in the heedlessness and temptations incident to boyhood, 
the crime of larceny, for which he is convicted and punished; he 
expiates his offense by his punishment, and he comes out of prison 
repentant and reformed : the law is satisfied, society is, or should be, 
satisfied, since it has expressed in its laws the penalty for the trans- 
gression ; and it is a high crime against him, and against society and 
the law, to bring the accusation again to remembrance, except, per- 
haps, on some rare occasions, when a greater good and a higher law 
require it. 

Our law sometimes preserves a formula, which, however signifi- 
cant once, has lost its vitality. One of these respects what is called 
the liberty of the press. Because long ago, in their English homes, 
struggling for liberty and life against the prerogatives of princes, and 
the divine right of anointed kings, our forefathers asserted and main- 
tained their right to criticise freely the measures of government and 
the acts of public men, therefore we, mistaking their danger for ours, 
renew in each successive constitution the same protest for free speech 
and a free press. Our danger is from another quarter; the tide here 
is setting in the opposite direction. If a constitutional provision on 
the subject of the press is needed at all, it is for its restraint instead 
of its protection. The right of reputation should be declared one of 
the fundamental rights of men, and the duty of the legislature to 
protect it by adequate laws asserted and enforced. Instead of this, 
we have set up an historical monument for a constitutional bulwark. 
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We do not forget that the constitution does at least imply, that 

protection is due to character from the abuse of the press, when it 
declares that “every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his 
sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
right, and no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press.” It is the failure to make the responsibility 
effective that we are complaining of, and the means of making it so 
that we are considering. 

The enforcement of this responsibility is prevented by several 
causes. One of them is the unanimity required of juries. They 
have to pass on the various questions of publication, justification, 
and damage, including in the last, probable cause. Here is such 
scope for disagreement, that a suit for libel becomes an ordeal which 
few prudent persons would be willing to pass. The case of Opdyke 
against Weed, tried several years ago, is an illustration. There was 
a gross libel, without any justification, upon a worthy citizen and 
incorruptible magistrate, and yet, after a long and laborious trial, the 
jury disagreed upon the amount of damage, and were discharged 
without a verdict. It would be difficult to find a case more strongly 
requiring the punishment of a libeler than that, but since the prose- 
cution failed in that instance, who can hope for a better fate, in re- 
sorting to the law for the vindication of character ? 

The fact is palpable, that in this country there is practically no 
adequate protection for character, deplorable as the fact may be. 
The right of reputation is one of the most valuable rights of man 
in civilized society, we had almost said, the pivot of them all. And 
whenever in any country, this right is not protected, no other right 
will be protected long. Those who use the press for calumniation 
are therefore the worst enemies of society, and our first duty as 
citizens is to punish and restrain them. 

What adequate means of punishment and restraint can we find? 
This should not be a difficult question to answer, since it has been 
answered in other countries. Everywhere else in the world reputa- 
tion is protected. It is only here, that it has lost all protection. With 
the example of success elsewhere in comparison with our own failure, 
it would be a reproach to our intelligence and spirit, if we did not 
find a remedy, appropriate to our circumstances, and conformable to 
the general scheme of our laws. 

If the law of libel could be enforced, as they enforce it in England— 
for their law, in this respect, is nearly the same as ours—there would 
be little need to change it. But unfortunately this branch of the law, 
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like some others, is executed, here, with a laxity in surprising contrast 
with its execution there. Their judges are more strict and more in- 
dependent; their juries are more select; and they do not allow the 
newspapers to interfere in the administration of justice. The same 
general causes which make the laws against some other crimes to be 
less rigidly enforced, weaken also or prevent the enforcement of the 
laws against the crime of libel. Our laxity is the fault of judges, \ 
juries, and it may be added, of the general body of citizens. And if 
new laws are needed, as we think they are, it is because the laxity of 
administration, allowed and encouraged by public opinion, needs to be 
corrected by new legal provisions. 

Some of these provisions are plainly to be perceived. We have 
already mentioned the unanimity required of juries as one cause of 
the present difficulty. We would, therefore, allow a verdict by a 
given majority, say two-thirds, of the jury in a civil action for libef. 
We would provide for a speedy trial, by giving, if need be, a prefer- 
ence upon the calendar of the courts; and in. order to obviate the 
inconveniences arising from disagreement upon the amount of dam-) 
ages, we would fix a sum, by way of penalty, to be given in all cases 
of ascertained and unjustified libel, unless the jury should agree upon 
a larger sum. We would never allow the defendant to attack the 
plaintiff's character, except in strict justification of the libel. The 
practical result of a civil trial for libel now-a-days is a reversal of posi- 
tions, and a trial of the plaintiff upon his general character, instead of 
a trial of the defendant for libel. And we would further provide by 
law, that a responsible individual publisher of every newspaper should 
be registered, and that the name of the writer should be published at 
the foot of every article reflecting upon character. The practice of 
creating corporations for the publication of newspapers, latterly 
adopted, makes it all the more important to provide for ascertaining 
and enforcing personal responsibility. Take, if you please any journal 
published by a corporation. If alibel upon somebody should appear 
in its columns it might be difficult to find the right person to indict 
should a criminal prosecution be designed ; or in case of a civil action, 
those considerations of motive and guilty intent, which would affect 
the question of damages in an action against an individual, would 
be wanting in an action against a corporation. 

Two of these suggestions were made to the Legislature of New” 
York, in 1865, by the Commissioners of the Code, in these terms :— ° 
“The law of libel has passed in the last hundred years from one.’ 
extreme to another; from excessive severity to excessive laxity. 
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The abuse of the freedom of the press, not only in the wantonness of 
its attacks upon public men, but in its assaults upon private citizens, 
has become so great, that a remedy for the evil must be sought, or 
violence will take the place of law. The license in which this free- 
dom has degenerated leads, not only to the frequent invasion of pri- 
vate rights, but to the corruption of public morals. If the Commis- 
sioners had been certain of the true remedy, they would have pro- 
posed it in the text of the code. They would venture only to 
suggest that a more certain punishment for wanton or careless 
defamation being needed, a remedy may perhaps be found in affixing 
to it a penalty to be recovered in every civil action for libel, in addi- 
tion to the damages which the jury may find. This would, at least, 
render it unsafe for libelers to rely upon the caprice or prejudice of 
juries as the means of escape with nominal damages. Requiring the 
name of the writer to be signed to every personal article, might also 
have a salutary effect. If the Legislature should think these provis- 
ions desirable, two sections like the following, would answer the 


purpose : 


| § Any article published in a newspaper containing matter which 

would be libelous if it were false, must be signed by the writer, and 
his name must be published at the foot of the article. A violation of 
this section is a misdemeanor. 

§ In every civil action for libel, if the plaintiff recovers a verdict, 
he shall be entitled to judgment against the defendant for dollars 
as a penalty, in addition to the damages found by the jury, and the 
costs of the action.” 


We have said, that our law of libel is much like the English. We 
received the same by inheritance, but we have made a few changes, 
not always for the better, sometimes very much for the worse. One 
of them is in the law of contempts. Comments which may tend to 
affect pending suits are in England strictly forbidden and summarily 
punished. We, by failing to punish, allow them, to the manifest 
detriment of justice, and the debasement of the press. We have 
changed this law most unwisely, and shall be obliged to retrace our 
steps, for such comments, or indeed any comments upon the merits 
of a cause depending in court, are incompatible with an impartial 
and effective administration of justice, and justice is the first interest 
of every civilized community. It will not suffice, however, to rely 
on the law alone. There must be a public sentiment behind the law, 
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stimulating the authorities to the performance of their duties, and 
inflicting social penalties also upon the transgressors, In the inter- 
course of private life, the liar is discredited and shunned; but the 
man who says what he knows to be untrue, is but a slight remove 
from him who asserts for facts what he does not know, or publishes 
as true what he has not, upon examination, the most certain reasons 
to believe. An unjustified libel is a great crime, and society should 
treat the libeler as a criminal, according to his deserts. 


One would suppose, from the license of our press, and the failure ° 


to restrain or punish it, that there prevailed here an indifference to 
character, or a general belief that newspaper abuse did not affect it, or 
universal depravity among the people. Neither the first nor the last 
is true; and though there is a prevalent notion that the calumnies of 
riewspapers cause little harm, that is not a reason why they should 
continue unrestrained. For no result is more certain, than that uni- 
versal evil-speaking will lead, sooner or later, to universal evil-doing. 

The condition of the press is therefore a subject of general concern. 
It affects not only the maintenance of individual rights, but the good 
name of the commonwealth. Nothing has done more to bring dis- 
credit upon this country than the conduct of its newspapers. The 
defamers in their columns not only defame each other and whomso- 
ever else they please, but they defame us all. No wonder that we 
have fallen into disrepute in the world. Not one evil thing that is 





home. If we were required to prove our public servants to be every- 
where corrupt and our people to have sunk into general debasement 
we should need to do no more than display any day’s issue of the 
journals, for they teach us to think evil of ever public and almost 
every private person. 

If this is not a pleasant picture, it is nevertheless a true one. It 
need not continue to be true, that is to say, it can be changed by 
resolute and united effort. We have said that the newspapér has two 
offices to perform, one to publish news, the other to give a running 
commentary. Of the two offices, one is here performed better and 
the other worse than it is performed in any other country. In col- 
lecting and laying before their readers news from all parts of the 
world, our daily journals are unequaled and unapproached. In the 
pursuit of it they traverse sea and land, penetrate the remotest 
regions, and discover the most hidden secrets. No dangers appal and 
no hardships deter them. Would that the ambition of the journalist 
would raise the other office to the level of this in its performances, 
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free the comment from the impotence and personality with which it is 
‘now afflicted and disfigured, and make it in richness and vigor a fit 
complement to the wealth of news which his journal spreads before 
its readers. This would be an object worthy of his highest ambition. 
A newspaper occupies ground that nothing else can occupy. No 
other agency can reach so many persons in so short atime. Sheets, 
that are rolled from the presses of New York each morning, are 
carried as fast and far as wheels can bear them. They are read by 
millions of readers, upon whose minds they make an impression, 
which, however feeble and transient, will leave some trace, even 
after the correcting processes of truth and time. The calling of the 
journalist is therefore one of great responsibility. Though it be 
not classed with the learned professions, it requires for its due exer- 
cise, an amiable temper, a clear head, a true heart, and a facile pen. 
It has three drawbacks, however, and must always have one, which 
will tend to prevent its attracting to itself the highest talent of the 
-country. One is the necessity of writing so much on the spur of the 
occasion. This must inevitably beget immature thought and careless 
composition, _No advance in journalism can obviate this, because the 
number Gs limited/of subjects which can be foreseen as likely to come 
within the journalist’s field of vision) The other two, though incidents 
of journalism now, may not always bein the way. One is the anony- 
mous and the other the self-extolling element. A gentleman instinct- 
ively shrinks from concealment, and the practice of writing anony- 
mously must always detract, to a greater or less extent, from the 
self-respect of the writer. An anonymous accusation is abhorred of 
all men, for it isan instinct, that a person accused shall be confronted 
- with his accuser. An anonymous letter is the weapon of a coward. 
And as for the puffing, who can imagine any respectable member of 
-a liberal profession resorting to it. The barristers of Ireland have 
' just been scandalized because one of them has endeavored to get 
business by advertising. 

We have thus endeavored, though in a manner altogether imper- 
fect, to discuss the present condition of journalism in this country, 
to explain its true office, trace the causes which have made so great 
a difference between the newspapers of other countries and our own, 
and which have rendered so many of ours common and personal, and 
to set forth withal the need, and, by more stringent laws a more 
exacting public opinion, and higher talent, the means, of making them 
more reputable and more useful. 

Before the change comes, and so long as the press continues to 
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be what it is now, what should one do who is assailed by it? This is 
a question which a great many persons have to consider. To sue 
is not to be thought of, as the law now stands and is administered. 
The libeler will laugh at you and berate you. To call upon him, 
flatter him, explain to him, and bespeak his recantation, would prove 
you not only deserving his calumny but contempt also, To reply 
in the columns of the paper itself might lead to interminable con- 
troversy, because a repetition of the falsehood would be sure to fol- 
low the reply, or such an excuse for it, as to redouble the injury of 
the first publication. Two courses only are open to you. One is 
silence and indifference. The other is to strike back, not by defend- 
ing yourself, but by attacking your assailer. Tle former course 
appears to us the wiser one. The injury to you will fade away 
sooner or later. “ Neglected calumny soon expires,” says Tacitus, 
and though he did not live in the days of newspapers, we are not 
sure that he would not have expressed himself all the more strongly, 
if he had observed the discredit into which newspaper comments 
have fallen. If some old women in petticoats or pantaloons think 
the worse of you for their calumny, comfort yourself with the reflec- 
tion that they do not, after all, much affect the course of this world. 
But if, rejecting our advice, you make up your mind to strike back, 
waste no time on the editor. He may be an adventurer, hired for 
the time, transient and irresponsible. Do as Sir Walter Scott and 
his friends did for a libel in their day, seek out the proprietor and 
strike him. He is generally of the class that live in glass houses. 
Why such persons should be attracted toward newspapers for invest- 
ment is an ethical problem, not difficult to solve. Striking thus, you 
will probably reach the root of the evil for the occasion. Then wait 
in patience for the time, whichis sure to come, when the daily press 
will be delivered from the power of those who love scandal, or “‘ who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie,” and will take its proper place, and 
perform its true functions, as a teacher and leader of the people. 
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MONG various objects displayed under the Red Cross of the 

Convention of Geneva, at the International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, may be seen a table on which the Central Committee of 
the great German Association for wounded or sick soldiers, has 
placed a collection of all the annual reports and other publications of 
the German Unions, male and female. It is a considerable collection 
in red and violet binding, and contains, among other things, prize 
essays on sanitary accommodations, sketches of barracks and ambulant 
lazarettos, of sick-carts, and of the outfits of sick-nurses of the dif- 
ferent societies. In the center of this collection, the eye is attracted 
by a book bound in dark velvet, relieved by the imperial arms in 
gold. It is the German prize-work of Dr. Lueder, on the Geneva 
Convention, and belongs to the Empress Augusta, Queen of Prussia. 
Next to this book one sees a red morocco mecessaire, with silver 
clasps, bearing the arms and the initials of the Empress. This is 
Her Majesty’s apparel-bag. It contains all that is necessary for a 
first apparel ; bandages, instruments, and the most current medicines. 
The newest inventions are adopted. Of course it is not through the 
practical use of this surgical apparel that Her Majesty shows the 
self-denying charity for the sake of humanity, to which she has 
devoted her life. Its practical helpfulness is in the hands of hun- 
dreds and thousands of matrons and maidens, headed by the Queen, 
who, with a wonderful talent for organization, has called into life 
this league of charity, and knows how to maintain it. It is truly a 
great work which Her Majesty will leave to posterity as a lasting 
bequest. 

It was the Empress’s ardent wish to see the German associations 
of the Red Cross represented at the great International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia. She gave expression to this in speeches at a session 
of the chief Male Association for nursing the wounded, and ina com- 
mittee of the chief patriotic ladies’ association. Her Majesty recalled 
the fact that Europe owes to the United States of America the first 
idea of humanizing war, by taking all possible pains to organize the 
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nursing of the wounded on the battle field. ‘“ Germany,” she said, 
“is doubly indebted to America for the sympathy it has shown, and 
the help it has given us, while we fought our last great war.” The 
Empress could not accomplish as much as she intended. The 
exhibition of Bruxelles, which also takes place this summer, is exc/u- 
sively devoted to the hygeian and safety apparatus. Owing to the 
impossibility of arranging in so short a time ‘wo pattern collections 
of this sort, Her Majesty was obliged to limit her wish. But what 
Philadelphia sees of the works done under the German Red Cross, 
has been sent there at the bidding, and partially at the expense of 
the Empress. As for the two first-mentioned objects, which are her 
private possession, she wished, in sending these, to show to America 
her particular interest and high regard. 

During and after the last great wars, in 1866 and 1870, with 
Austria and France, vast institutions were created in Germany under 
the “‘ Red Cross,” which divide among themselves the labor of this 
organization. ‘The Emperor William Foundation” with a large 
capital aims only at providing for those invalids or bereaved families 
to whom the lawful help of the government can not be extended, or 
proves insufficient. The institution of the male sick-nurse union 
of the Red Cross, devoted in common with the governmental organs 
to the nursing of the wounded and sick in war-time, spreads a net of 
four hundred unions over North and Middle Germany. In South- 
Germany, that is, in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and. Hesse, it acts 
in harmony with the female sick-nurse union. 

The Central Committee of these male sick-nurse unions, is at Ber- 
lin, and every other German state union is represented in it by dele- 
gates. Under the state union are the provincial district and local 
unions. The Central Committee aims at maintaining conformity and 
harmony in the labor of these unions; not so easy a task, since in 
peace their only work is to prepare for war, by the improvement of 
sick-nurses, and the furnishing of model depots with surgical appar- 
els, hospital utensils, etc. To this end in a conference of technical 
men, and the most renowned physicians and surgeons of Germany, 
a catalogue has been edited, and approved as normal by the war 
office, in order that no useless material may be furnished. 

Germany owes the contrivance of model depots, likewise, to the 
care of the Empress Augusta; but her most ithportant creation 
under the Red -Cross is the “ patriotic ladies’ union” in North Ger- 
many, with its branches, forming a general German ladies’ league with 
the South German ladies’ unions. A special newspaper under the 
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auspices of the Red Cross “ Ladies League” appears at Berlin and at 
Munich. 

The Empress has given a statute to the ladies’ unions of the Red 
Cross, which not only assigns to them the duty of teaching sick-nurses, 
of preparing dressing apparel, etc., after the prescribed models, but 
which constitutes all ‘ladies’ unions” in times of peace as charity 
commissions for extraordinary distress and calamities, assigning to 
them also in the community the duty of lending help and service in 
all works of benevolence. This creation of the Empress exercises the 
most extensive and far-reaching influence and will prove an impor- 
tant motor in the social question. In activity, as nurses of the sick, 
women far excel men; and we must give our highest praise to the 
energy and endurance of the royal protectress, who enlivens and 
increases the efficiency of the “ ladies’ unions,” shunning no personal 
fatigue and sacrificing the greater part of her revenues to deeds of 
humanity under the Red Cross. 

The patriotic ladies’ union, with its collateral branches, originated 
from small beginnings at the end of the Austrian war in 1866, Her 
Majesty summoning such matrons and maidens as, during the war, 
were help-mates of the male sick-nurse union, to organize into sep- 
arate unions. A year afterward, when forty-four patriotic ladies’ 
unions were formed, with the chief union at Berlin, typhus fever 
broke out in the provinces of East and West Prussia. By virtue of 
the statute, 170 unions sprang up immediately in those districts, 
spreading, as district and local unions, over wide plains, where climate 
and other unfortunate circumstances invite illness and misery. The 
chief union sent a special commission to the afflicted province, which 
still retains its beneficent organization. 

The institution of the patriotic ladies’ union is continually in- 
creasing. At the beginning of 1876 it numbered, in Prussia and 
North Germany, three hundred and eighty-three unions, one hundred 
and forty of these in the very needy provinces of East and West 
Prussia alone. The remaining two hundred and forty-three are 
allotted to the other provinces, and the non-Prussian States in propor- 
tion to the exigencies. Among the catholic population of the west- 
ern provinces there is less want because of the beneficial foundations 
of the church, the opulent communities, and the wholesome activ- 
ity of the protestant mission. 

Nevertheless in the richer provinces, in the center of Germany, 
these unions have often created whole systems of institutions, infirma- 
ties, clinics for women, societies for improving female sick-nurses, 
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asylums for children and baby-schools. Furthermore the union has 
erected reformatories for children of both sexes, asylums for the 
deaf and dumb, etc. In the poorer eastern provinces, often visited 
with epidemics, the number of orphan houses surpasses all the othey 
institutions founded or maintained by the union; they have twenty- 
seven orphan houses and other asylums in the provinces of East and 
West Prussia alone. 

In the manufacturing districts, in little towns, and in the country, 
these unions are the greatest blessing. The wives of men of the 
highest position in the provinces or the districts, the wives of army 
generals, colonels, and majors, are found at the head of this philan- 
thropic body; likewise the wives of clergymen, of physicians and 
squires. These unions can boast of more efficiency than those directed 
solely by men, or the state government, and they serve also to prove 
with how little means intelligent women will establish such works, 
and how efficiently they step forward to prevent corruption in found- 
ing shelter houses and saving-houses for young girls. 

Queen Augusta has communicated her desire to all in chief 
authority to lend a helping hand to these beneficiaries. 

A leading principle with them is to exclude everything of a con- 
fessional character and to have no regard to religious beliefs in admin- 
istering help to the poor. For instance, in a town of about 15,000 
inhabitants, in the western part of Germany, the protestant branch 
of the union has a deaconess as a communal sister. She takes care 
of the sick and the poor, and gives every month a report to the com- 
mittee-session, which is followed by a conference. Every fortnight 
the deaconess holds a mending-school. She distributes the necessary 
materials to the poor women who come to her, for mending their 
clothes and linen. Every Sunday afternoon the deaconess has her 
Sunday-school with boys and girls, and every fortnight the ladies of 
the union assemble to sew and work in common for the poor. With 
a revenue of 1000 marks, this little union has provided with food 
(through soup-kitchens) twenty men, three hundred and nine women, 
fifty-one girls, thirty-seven boys, and furnished them with clothes, 
linen, books and money. How highly must we appreciate, therefore, 
the helpful capital of women’s labor ! 

As a counterpart to the above mentioned union, we may look at 
another, well regulated and active, in a little district town of about 
8,000 inhabitants, in the south-west corner of Prussia. Its members 
have divided the district into six parts, proportionately. It controls 
a hospital and refuge-house, where sick-nursing, by ambulance, is 
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practically taught in the district, and which till now have been in the 
hands of deaconesses. Connected with the refuge house are a baby- 
school, a sewing and a mending-school. A collective fund for a little 
model depot is founded. In the country, noble and intelligent ladies 
are inspired to similar efforts under less favorable circumstances. On 
an estate in the Ober Lausitz, for instance, the lady of the manor 
not only helps with her purse, but with her most assiduous labor; 
two deaconesses, with some help from the surrounding country ladies, 
act for eight villages of the parish. They administer to a baby- 
school of fifty to sixty boys, a sewing and a mending-school of 
seventy to eighty girls. The government gives permission to unite 
the obligatory sewing-school, and the latter contributes twelve thalers 
per annum. In addition there is a Sunday-school of fifty children 
and a union of young girls who exercise their influence especially 
among the manufacturing girls. 

’ The ladies’ unions of the chief provincial towns, which can dispose 
of larger means, often originate excellent establishments. 

At Berlin the Empress Augusta, aided by the ladies’ union, has 
called into life sundry admirable institutions which bear her name. 
During the winter and spring she never fails to be present at the 
chief meetings of the gentlemen’s union, as well as the ladies’ union 
of the Red Cross... 

The three hundred and eighty-three patriotic ladies’ associations 
of Prussia and North Germany stand under the particular patronage 
of the Empress of Germany ; the associations of the States of South 
and West Germany under that of the Queen Dowager of Bavaria, the 
Queen of Saxony, of Wurtemberg, the Grand Duchesses of Baden 
and Weimar, and the Princess Alice of Hesse. 

A general meeting takes place at Berlin every year, to receive the 
annual reports, to discuss the interests of the association and the 
important questions of its organization. The Empress and the 
Princesses take personal part in these deliberations, at which the, 
delegated ladies of all the states of Germany also appear. 

At the 1876 meeting recently held, the Grand Duchess of Baden, ; 
the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, and the Hereditary Princess of 
Hohenzollern were present; the Queen of Wurtemberg was rep- 
resented by the president of the consistory and the central charity 
association of Stuttgart. The Empress, who on the 23d March had 
taken part in the discussion of the delegates’ meeting, closed the fol- 
lowing general meeting of the 24th in the midst of the princesses 
who surrounded her, by a short address. She especially emphasized 
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the importance of the impending development of the ladies’ asso- 
ciations, and expressed her confidence in their satisfactory results in 
removing need and misery. Another meeting will take place in a 
short time, when it is expected that the Empress will again appear, 
as at the first general meeting at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1874. 

The Empress is the representative of that spirit of religious tole- 
ration, which belongs traditionally to the house of Hohenzollern, 
and stands perhaps foremost among the levers that have raised Prus- 
sia to her high position; it is the leading spirit of the institutions 
the Empress has called into life, it prevails in all the associations of 
the Red Cross in Prussia, and has proved itself in the years of sad 
and proud remembrance—1866 and 1870. The Catholic Westphalian 
battalions fought willingly for Prussia against Austria, the greatest 
Catholic power; the Catholic and the Protestant priests on the bat- 
tle field, the Jewish merchants’ wives, and the Christian ladies of the 
two: leading professions here, did hand in hand the work of love. 

Suggested, as was said, by the Queen, who resided at Berlin, while 
the King and his prime-minister were on the battle-field of Kénigs- 
gratz, the Preussische Staatsanzteger published the following note: 

“One of the most brilliant proofs of how well Prussia performs 
her historic civilizing mission in the heart of Germany, we can ob- 
serve now in her rank on religious ground. Prussia’s old maxim, 
to have the greatest regard, not only for the freedom of religious 
professions, but also for their respective peculiarities and rights in 
administering the affairs of the two great ecclesiastical corporations, 
verifies itself* to-day, in Prussia’s great struggle for Germany's 
nationality, as well as for her internal good. Protestant clergymen 
and the high dignitaries of the Catholic church in Prussia, have 
striven for religious and political peace in the present grand and fate- 
ful time, and have earned visible success. Religious controversies do 
not disturb the patriotic, and especially is it true that, among the 
members of the two great ecclesiastic corporations, reciprocity of 
esteem and the most conciliatory spirit always governs. Thus Prus- 
sia earns also upon the field of religious toleration, the fruits whose 
seed her rulers have sown along the centuries past.” 

The Queen passed the distressful time of 1870, at Berlin. Solli- 
tary were the apartments of the King’s palace, but around the 
Queen there was no solitude. The mighty impulse of the popular 
heart in those days of eminent victories, carried the people to the 
palace, as if to crowd near their Queen. The spirit of 1813 lived in 
every class; Prussia’s whole history revived in those most impressive 
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,moments. And when the day of Sedan came, the youth of Berlin 
‘gathered before the Queen’s windows, where she stood with tearful 
eyes, an unstudied dramatic scene of most touching effect. The 
boys stormed up the statue of the Great Frederic ; they adorned him 
and _ his famous crutchstick with laurels, and into the hands of Prus- 
sia’s spiritual standard-bearer, they pressed the standards of Prussia’s 
new victories. 

Queen Augusta was destined to do a work denied to the unfor- 
gotten Queen Louisa; at the head of the Prussian ladies, she could 
support and promote the march of the armies, she could soften pains 
and dry tears. And she does this work with heart and mind, and 
unchangingly in the spirit of religious toleration, whose representa- 
tive she continues to be, though the current of politics has taken 
another course, and though she has become unpopular for her un- 
swerving opinion. 

But this unpopularity of the Empress, having no basis of reason 
and truth, can not last, and is perhaps even now fictitious. The peo- 
ple of Prussia are too clever, and, under their somewhat crusty outline, 
too good-hearted, not to understand and not to value a Queen whose 
every thought works out a benefit for themselves. The people’s 
impulse turned to her in the days of glory, when the beloved King at 
the head of his army was far from his land; and now the people 
‘know well the ever-open heart and hand to which they can turn in the 
days of calamity. 

But, though it should be the Empress’s lot not to live to the day 
when a clear comprehension of her thoughts and ainis may give her 
the joyful support and well-merited satisfaction of unanimous popu- 
larity—one thing is certain; her work will not die. It will live to 
be her monument, an ever-living teacher of purity and goodness to 
coming generations. 

Public sentiment in Germany, has already pronounced the names 
of her daughter, the Grand Duchess of Baden, and of the Queen 
Karola of Saxony, as successors to her task, to carry forward and 
perpetuate her high-minded ideas. 
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S there ‘followed a new era of Greek culture, when the tribes and 
towns, on the hither and farther shores of the Archipelago, 
entered into intimate and mutual relations; so the community of 
studies, on both sides of that ocean which is to the modern, what the 
Mediterranean was to the ancient world, marks a new epoch in 
modern intellectual development. 

The choicest spirits of the American people are sensible of the 
necessity of acquainting themselves with the progress of scientific 
research in Germany, seeking, it may be, in studies directed to this 
end, a safeguard against the dangers of exclusive devotion to mate- 
rial interests ; while to the Germans the sympathy of the new world, 
and contact with its fresh life, afford refreshment and invigoration. 
Thus the ancient bond of blood-relationship between the two peoples 
becomes the basis of a union in common intellectual pursuits which is 
full of promise for the future. 

To the number of these men in America, who have wrought most 
earnestly in common with the Germans, belongs James Hadley. To 
him it fell to unite a keenly penetrating power of special research 
with a learning extending over northern and classic, ancient and mod- 
ern languages; over History, Literature, and Law. His paper on 
the “ Nature and Theory of the Greek Accent ” had just been repub- 
lished in George Curtius’s Studies on Greek and Latin Grammar, Vol. 
V., 1872, when the author, in November of the same year, died. 

In 1873 there appeared a volume of his collected writings under 
the title ‘“‘ Essays; Philological and Critical,” New York: Holt & 
Williams. Through this publication Hadley’s essay on the Ionians' 
became known, for the first time, to a Wide circle of readers. The 
“Magazine for the Literature of Foreign Lands” (Berlin, issue of 
May I5, 1875) gave full extracts from this paper, and did not conceal 


The critique here referred to is contained in two papers: the first, a review of Curtius's 
pamphlet “The Ionians before the Ionian Migration,” was read before the American 
Oriental Society in 1856 ; the second, on “ Recent Discussion and Opinion concerning the 
Ionian Migration,” was presented before the same body in 1863. 
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the opinion that tiny view upon this question had received its refuta- 
tion at theshands of the American scholar. 

The matter here at issue is no special question, of interest only in 
the eyes of special students; it is rather a question fraught with 
importance for the entire history of Greece, and therefore for this 
reason, since unfortunately I can no longer argue with Hadley him- 
self, I will seek, after an impartial consideration of his objections, to 
unfold the present aspect of the inquiry. 

Since the Dorians and the Ionians are the two Greek stems most 
clearly characterized and sharply contrasted in language and customs, 
in art and political institutions ; since they play the chief réles in 
Greek history, an unavoidable necessity is imposed upon scientific 
research to seek to trace up their origin to its source. Each of 
them must have had a home in which it attained its growth and 
developed its individual character. The home of the Dorians we 
know to have been the mountainous regions of northern Greece. 
Where, now, was the native place of the Ionians? Where did they, in 
a dwelling-place adapted to their nature, develop their language and 
their customs? This is a question which, until recently, had scarcely 
been mooted, much less answered. It has been the habit to regara 
Greece in Europe as a land entirely by itself—as the single and only 
Hellas,—and it was imagined that the Ionians, after the analogy of the 
Dorians, had immigrated from Thessaly. Yet of continental traits in 
the Ionians, or of an original home inhabited by them in Thessaly, 
there exists no trace. We know of them only on the coast, espe- 
cially in Attika and in Argos. Why then should the cradle of the 
Ionian stem be sought only on the European side of the Archipelago ? 
Only, indeed, for the reason that, according to ancient usage, it has 
been the custom to regard the A©gean sea as a wall of division be- 
tween Hellenes and non-Hellenes,—as the natural separation between 
countries and peoples. 

Against this antiquated error I opposed the assertion’ that no- 
where else in the world can two coasts be found so connected and so 
grown into one as those of Asia Minor and of Greece; that they, at 
all times, have been more closely identified with each other than with 
the interior of the continents to which they respectively belong. 

If, then, I said, the Ionians settled on the eastern borders of 
Europe, and made their way thither not by land, in the masses of a 
great popular movement, but by sea, in isolated expeditions in quest 


1 In the essay before alluded to, “ The Ionians before the Ionian Migration,” which Cur- 
tius published in 1855, before commencing his history of Greece. 
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of plunder and discovery, then their proper home is to be sought 
in the more remote [Asiatic] continent, where, at the mouths of four 
great rivers (Maiandros, Kaystros, Kaikos, Hermos), ample dwelling 
places have been provided favorable to the development both of 
their manners and of their language. With this view the “ Ionian 
Migration,” which history places in the year 1104 before Christ, is 
rather to be regarded as areturn into the ancient fatherland; while 
only on the supposition that they settled in an hereditary territory, 
can the rapid and genuinely Hellenic development of the Ionian 
Dodekapolis be explained. 

Against this course of argument, Hadley directs his first objection. 
He adduces the parallel of the colonies in Magna Grecia and in Sicily. 
Here, he says, the region was indisputably barbarian, and yet the 
towns established there speedily surpassed their mother-states, in 
fame and power. The latter part of this statement is certainly true; 
but, so far as Italy is concerned, we have the unanimous tradition 
that the towns and cities there founded were preceded by older set- 
tlements of Greek stems, especially by settlements from Kreta. 

We not only hear of landings of the Kretans, but also of the 
Taphians and the Teleboans who, in pre-Homeric times, were the 
navigators who controlled the commercial intercourse between Italy 
and Greece. The inhabitants of the south-east peninsula of Italy, 
the Messapians, were already definitely designated [as non-barbarian], 
when the period of the colonization of the cities of Magna Grecia 
began. The ground thus prepared, it was easy for the new settlers 
to unite themselves in marriage with the daughters of the land, with- 
out introducing a barbarian element into the citizenship. For, we 
must remember, the men who came over in small sailing craft, came 
without wives, and we can clearly illustrate what was the result where 
Greeks united themselves with alien wives by the example of Miletos, 
where a Karian population had settled before the Greek colonists. 
These Karian women were not of equal birth with their husbands, and 
hence the wives occupied in this colony a subordinate position, and 
the marriage was not a genuine Greek marriage. This is especially 
mentioned by Herodotus as an exceptional case. In the other cities 
of Ionia, we hear naught of such unequal unions; the older and 
the younger elements combine in perfect harmony. Nor are the locali- 
ties where no extensive immigration can be established, ¢. g. Chios, on 
that account the less genuinely Greek. Samos too received only a 
small contingent of colonists from Epidauros. How was it then that 
Samos and Chios became so thoroughly Ionic, unless an Ionic nucleus 
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existed already indigenous in the people? We must presuppose 
such a kernel, since otherwise the uniform traits of the Ionian char- 
acter, wherever we find it, can not be explained. 

The immigrants, moreover, were a heterogeneous and confused 
mass of wanderers from Phokis, Boiotia, Messenia, Argolis, and it is 
hard to conceive that, out of this, the Ionian people, in essentials of 
character so uniform, should have developed, unless the lower stratum 
of the population, with which the colonists incorporated themselves, 
had been Ionian. 

But, finally, it is an entirely undisputed fact, that Delos was the 
sacred center of a great Ionian popular festival long before the Ionian 
migration. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo describes with inimita- 
ble grace* how “ Many a forest-grove and all the promontories of the 
#£gean are holy to the god, yet that he finds in Delos above all other 
places his especial delight, in Delos where the Ionians, clad in long 
garments extending to the feet, assemble with wife and child to 
delight him with boxing, with the dance, and with song.” 

Such is the picture of the oldest festal life of the Greeks, which 
Thucydides, in Bk. III. of his history, lays before his readers. 

At an early time then (long previous to the composition of the 
Hymn to Apollo), there were wont to come, from all the neighboring 
islands and coasts, maritime Greeks, their ships laden with treasures, 
and to gather at Delos. We can trace, by the aid of Egyptian 
archives, the first beginnings of navigation in the Archipelago back 
to 1500 B. C., and there is no reason to doubt that the high devel- 
opment of Ionian maritime life portrayed in the hymn just cited, 
had, in the year 1000 before our reckoning, already been reached. 

Hadley raises against such a development of Ionian Suiention, 
at so early a date, a double objection. 

First, the strange fact, supposing the theory to be true, that the 
name of the stem is withdrawn entirely from sight in the Homeric 
poems. The name Ionian occurs only in two passages in the Iliad, 
both regarded as later additions. This clearly stands in opposition 
to the supposed pre-eminent importance of the name in the earliest 
history, a history which, according to my view, might properly be 
called Ionic. 

But is it not very natural that we should behold in the transpa- 
rent mirror of the Homeric epic, only the figures of the heroes, who 
bring to pass the deeds celebrated ; while the men, among whom the 
recollection of those deeds survives, retreat wholly out of sight ? 


! “ Hymn to Apollo,” lines 143-150. 
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These heroes are the Achaians—distinct from the Ionians, although 
related to them—the Achaians in combat with the Dardanians. The 
recollections of this contest were preserved in Smyrna, where the 
Ionians and Achaians dwelt together, by the Ionians, and with the 
love for fable peculiar to them were amplified and enriched. The 
Ionians surrendered themselves to the subject matter of the tale with 
that objectivity which the genuine Epos requires. Forgetting utterly 
themselves, they united the songs into ong great whole, in which no 
place remained for mentioning their own circumstances and their 
proper present. 

We must, then, call in the aid of the traditions embodied in the 
Homeric Hymns, in order to inform ourselves as to the places in 
which, and as to the conditions under which the Epos came into 
being. We must resort to the story of the blind bard who dwelt in 
rocky Chios, and went thence to Delos to attend the great Ionian fes- 
tival, and take part in the contest of the rhapsodists. In this blind 
singer, this wandering rhapsodist, whose figure belongs so entirely 
to the popular life of Ionia, Thucydides has already recognized the 
ancestor of the Homeridz, even Homer himself. In any case, the 
Ionian origin of the Homeric Epos is an uncontested fact, and though 
the name Ionian plays no part therein [in the Epos], we must explain 
this circumstance from the nature of the Epos; we are not justified 
in attributing to this omission an historical significance. 

A second objection of Hadley’s is drawn from the geographical 
errors and fables which are found in Homer. How is it possible, 
he says, that an Ionian bard should bring forward so many sfectosa 
miracula, and betray so unclear and so limited a knowledge of other 
countries and peoples, if the Ionians had already, for a long time, 
been settled in the Nile, and had established colonies in Sicily, Sar- 
dinia and elsewhere ? 

Before entering upon this objection, I must remove a misconcep- 
tion of my meaning. I assume that the sea-board Greeks had already, 
about the year 1500 B. C., learned the art of navigation from the 
Phoenicians ; and I believe that this view, since the time when I first 
put forward my theory as to the Ionians, has received a very impor- 
tant confirmation through the Egyptian records, of which Rougé 
has been the first to fully avail himself, in his work “Les attaques 
dirigées contre l’Egypte par les peuples de la Mediterranée,” 1867 ; 

and, after him, Chabas, in his “ Etudes sur l’antiquité historique 
d’aprés les sources Egyptiennes,” 1873. 
I am, however, far from conceiving of this diffusion of Greek mar- 
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iners in the south and the west, as a colonizing movement. I make 
an emphatic distinction between the epoch of a sporadic diffusion, 
and that of a political colonization—two periods lying a century apart. 
In the first, it was bands of adventurers, who, having goné forth in 
quest of booty and gain, temporarily placed themselves at the dispo- 
sition of the Pharaohs, going out, like the Normans in century IX., 
in single companies. They-entered the service of the Pharaohs, just 
as the Varangians served as the body-guard of the Byzantine Czsars. 
They formed unions with the Libyans, but they came and went as 
opportunity offered; they kept up no systematic communication 
with their home, and it did not enter into their thoughts to establish 
permanent settlements. 

Later, in times of tranquillity, the colonies came into existence, 
and their object was to provide such places for exposigg wares, as the 
commercial relations of their mother-cities demanded. In the spora- 
dic diffusion above described over very remote regions, it is evident 
that there could have been no exchange of information as to the 
strange languages and peoples, and that no systematic knowledge 
could have developed as to the Mediterranean sea. Moreover, Epic 
Poetry delights in marvels, and the rhapsodists would not have given 
up the Cyclops and Lestrygones, even if accurate knowledge of the 
various lands had been within their reach. 

But the most difficult point in the whole inquiry, is that into the 
history of the name of the Ionians. We have, indeed, the fact, that 
the Greeks are called, by all the ancient peoples of the Orient,’ by one 
name which may be traced back to a common source with the word 
Ionian. This leads to the natural inference that the Ionians were 
those of the Greeks who dwelt the nearest, and were first known to, 
the nations of the Orient. This argument has never been refuted, 
yet it is not an argument which compels a conclusion. The occur- 
rence of the name Ionian, in the earliest records of oriental history, 
has not yet been certainly established, and it is impossible to refute 
him who affirms that the name only became diffused abroad in the 
Orient after the foundation of the ‘ welve Ionian cities. 

Hadley has also, with great justice, directed our attention to the 
fact that, in the designation of foreign peoples, much is often re- 
tained that is merely accidental; and hence, that inferences drawn 
from a name alone are liable to mislead. Thus with the word 
“ Franks,” by which the Orient of to-day designates the European ; 


} By the Indians, Javanas; by the Hebrews, Javan ; by the Persians, Juna or Jauna; in 
Aramaic, Jaunojo; in Arabic, Jaunani ; in Armenian, Juin ; in Coptic, Uinin. 
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or with the word “ Allemands,” which, in the mouth of the French, 
includes all German stems. 

Having thus attempted to show that the finely taken exceptions 
and the acute objections of Hadley allow me a welcome opportunity 
of examining the subject from a new side; yet that they, in my 
judgment, do not invalidate the strongest grounds on which my 
theory rests, I will adduce, in conclusion, a few points, which may, 
perhaps, shed light upon the entire inquiry. 

The land where we first make the acquaintance of the Sedans as 
a historically active element, is Attika. Here, alone, can wé expect 
to form a conception of how the Ionian stem makes its first historic 
appearance, and what function it assumes in Greek history. 

The Athenians have made every effort to obliterate all traces 
of foreign influence from their history, to the end that it might 
appear as if formed in one mould, and as a product of the land itself; 
but they have not been able to put out of sight tradition. 

This runs as follows: Ion, the representative of the Ionians, came 
to Athens from without; and only obtained indigenous rights by 
union with the house of the Erechthidez. The arrival of the stranger 
is an epoch in the history of the land, for with him comes the worship 
of Apollo.’ With him, moreover, there is introduced a classification 
of families into four orders, the names of which refer to as many dif- 
ferent callings, separated like castes. These are the so-called Ionian 
Phylez, or tribes. The families belonging to these tribes, and whose 
distinctive mark was this, that they practiced the worship of Apollo, 
formed a class of hereditary nobles, which owed its power to war- 
like prowess. The scene of its warlike operations was, at first, an 
extremely limited territory, a mere outer corner of the Attic domain, 
favored, however, in an advantageous coast-contour: it was the 
region about Marathon. 

From thence, as a starting point, the Ionians diffused themselves 
throughout the whole of the province, and gradually became united 
and commingled with the aboriginal inhabitants of Attika. Herodo- 
tus relates of Kleisthenes, that he cherished this special purpose, 
to humble the Ionian nobility: this, then, had been imported into 
Attika, just as the Norman nobility, with its love for art and its civil 
organization, into England. This Ionian influence made its way 
from the harbors on the east coast of Greece into the interior: the 
strangers came then by sea from still further east. Now, since we 
know that the worship of Apollo, which the Ionians every where 


? Hence the legend calls Ion the son of Xuthos == Apollo. 
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brought with them, was native on the coast of Asia Minor, especially 
in Lykia, whence it came to Delos; since we know, too, that, in pre- 
Homeric times, Delos was the holy center of Ionic festal celebrations 
which united the coasts of Asia Minor with the islands of the 
Kyklades ; since we know, finally, that Ionian towns existed in Asia 
Minor, the origin of which can in no way be explained on the theory 
of an immigration from Europe, e. g., Chios and Samos; in view of all 
this, there is seen to offer for the entire historical movement with 
which Greek civilization begins, scarcely another possible explanation 
than this, namely: that we regard the lower river valleys of the 
Maiandros, Kaystros, Kaikos, and Hermos, as the land where the 
Ionian people and the Ionian language first developed. 

To this end, there was required a broad, continuous extent of 
territory. Scattered groups of islands can not be regarded as suit- 
able to become the cradle of a national stem, with its characteristics 
so uniform and so deeply imprinted. 

That immigration from the East which we are able to recognize 
most clearly as having taken place in Attika, was not confined to 
Attika. In the same way Euboia became Ionicized. So, likewise, 
Argos, called in Homer Ionic Argos, and the coast of Lakonia, the 
inhabitants of which, the Kynurians, spoke Ionic. 

Everywhere the regions first Ionicized are seen to be those which 
face the coast of Asia Minor, Later the Ionians penetrated the gulfs, 
Ionicizing the shores of the Saronic and Argolic seas; they even 
made their way into the western sea whose name, Ionian, has pre- 
served the trace of their pre-historic activity. 

I believe, then, that the former view, which would limit the devel- 
opment of the Greek stems to the European side of the Archipelago, 
is wholly untenable. - It is impossible to designate a district upon the 
western continent, where the Ionians can be shown to have had their 
original home. 

I would distinguish three great periods for the early ages of 
Greek history. 

First : the period when the Greek nation, then established on 
both sides of the Archipelago, became acquainted, through the 
Pheenicians, with the Orient, and entered into relations with it— 
a time when the coasts of Greece were dotted with Phcenician 
colonies. * 

Secondly : the period (beginning 1500 B, C.) when the East Greeks, 
the ancestors of the Ionians themselves, became navigators and 
occupied the shores of the European continent. This is a period in 
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which Greek history is controlled by Ionian influence, and which we 
may call, in Attika, the epoch of Theseus. 

Finally ; there comes the period in which the mountainous tribes 
of Northern Greece set themselves in motion and with wife and child 
take possession of the southern peninsula [the Peloponnesus]. This 
is the period of reaction against the maritime influence; of the 
struggle of the Dorians with the Ionians; of the final expulsion of 
the coast population, which emigrated to Asia, its original home. 

The Doric migration is an attempt to sunder the two shores of 
the AZgean. This unnatural separation fails of accomplishment, 
especially in Attika, which had so deeply absorbed the Ionian civiliza- 
tion that it could not let it go again, as could the districts of the 
Peloponnesus, which had only come into external contact with it. 

The greatness of Athens is due to the circumstance that here that 
interaction between the two coasts, upon which the entire history 
of Greek development rests—the mutual relation between con- 
tinental and maritime Greeks—was most fruitfully and fortunately 
realized. 

Can we claim that in arriving at the results above indicated we 
have carried our historical inquiry to its conclusion? By no means. 
It remains an imperious necessity to make more clear the successive 
stages of pre-historic development, and we may hope that, in time, this 
will be accomplished. 

What we especially lack is an accurate knowledge of the original 
condition of the Asiatic coast-land, that region where we are com- 
pelled to assume the home of the Ionian people to have been. We 
are in the situation in which the historian of the middle ages would 
find himself, were he able to recognize the action and influence of the 
Normans in England, and even to detect their trans-marine origin ; 
while it should lie beyond his power to establish the place of their 
previous abode, and the regulations by which their life there had 
been ordered. 

The most important source of information, as to the pre-historic 
condition of any people, is its language. It will only be when 
we shall have learned to trace the Greek dialects in their historical 
development, that we shall be able to arrive at greater clearness of 
knowledge respecting the original separation of the Greek people 
into different stems; as to the successive stages of their development ; 
and as to the localities where these developments took place. 

Thus far the science of language has yielded scanty aid toward 
realizing this end. Yet what there is to be found is illustrated by 
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the recent deciphering of the Cyprian language, which Johannes 
Brandis was the first to recognize as a Greek dialect. 

Through this discovery it is established that the population of that 
remote island, which we had been accustomed to regard as belong- 
ing to the Syrian Orient, was Greek. This is, moreover, the island 
which was formerly believed to have been for the first time Hellenized 
by Greek colonies, even as such a Hellenization was formerly assumed 
for Ionia. The existence, then, of Greek stems, at a very early date, 
upon both sides of the sea, even to the borders of Syria, has been, in 
a surprising manner, confirmed. 

Secondly, the newly discovered Cyprian dialect shows a remarka- 
ble resemblance to the dialect of Arkadia, so that the old legend of a 
bond of union between Paphos [in Cyprus] and the inland Arkadian 
city Tegea, receives a documentary confirmation. If we are able then 
to detect, in dialectic forms, influences which extended, by maritime 
emigration, from Asia Minor into the isolated elevated table-land of 
Arkadia, this is, at least, an analogon for those migrations and influen- 
ces which we believe to have taken their rise in the middle portion of 
the west coast of Asia Minor, and to have been directed upon Euboia, 
Attika, and Argos. It is possible that other linguistic remains will 
be discovered and deciphered in Asia Minor, which shall throw a clear 
light upon the connection of the Greek language with the cognate 
languages of Asia Minor, especially with the languages of Phrygia 
and Lykia. The exploration of Asia Minor, the connecting link be- 
tween Greece and the Orient, has hardly begun, and it is certain to 
yield rich results as to the inquiry respecting the Ionians. 

For the present we must content ourselves with forwarding the 
inquiry as far as the discoverable traces of this enigmatical stem allow. 

Its early home, we continue to maintain, was Ionia, and although 

this hypothesis rests upon an historical combination, the combination 
is one the binding force of whose united links has not been dimin- 
ished,—much less has any other hypothesis been proposed which 
fests upon firmer support. 
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HE settlement of North America, and its early conquest by the 
French ; their long and weary battle with the elements and the 
Indians; their splendid discoveries and disastrous mistakes; the great 
effort of the Roman Church under Jesuit leadership to retrieve her 
losses from the Reformation by the conversion of the red men of 
America; the magnificent deeds of heroism, and glorious acts of 
martyrdom which accompanied the planting of the cross on the St. 
Lawrence and its tributary lakes, and in the great West ;—constitute 
the outline of seven substantial volumes, of Mr. Parkman’s still 
unfinished work. Other volumes are to follow, and the treasures of 
our earlier civilization seem exhaustless in his hands. It is a great 
comfort to have a wise and strong man take up some section of his- 
tory, and exhaust the subject till we can feel that nothing more is to 
be said. Mr. Prescott did this for Philip II., and the early Spanish 
conquests in America; Mr. Motley has done thus much to elucidate 
the struggle for liberty in the Netherlands; Mr. Bancroft, with stately 
rhetoric, has thus made our early Colonial history, and the beginning 
of our National existence his own field ; but none of these have more 
completely won the suffrages of success for work very thoroughly 
done, than Mr. Francis Parkman. It is only such devotion as his, 
indeed, by which the brilliant picture of the past can be reproduced, 
and we can discern the germs of the present civilization in Canada 
and the United States. 

His works are not the fancy picture-painting of romance, but 
the conscientious retracing of the past, till the wild scenes of the 
forest throb and thrill with life. Their value consists in fidelity to 
nature and actual facts, and in tracing out the characteristics 
of the aborigines, and their contact with the first civilization of Amer- 
ica. They touch the very springs of our national life. They show 
the reason why the red man has succumbed to his white brother; 

! “ The Oregon Trail,” pp. 393. “The Pioneers of France in the New World,” pp. 
451. “ The Jesuits in North America,” pp. 473. “The Discovery of the Great West,” 
‘pp. 449. “ The Old Régime in Canada,” pp. 468. “The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” Two 
volumes, pp. 387, 392. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1875. 
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they illustrate the struggle between liberty and absolutism; they 
reveal the causes of the failure of French civilization in Canada; they 
disclose the danger of too great ecclesiastical influence in the State; 
and they exhibit, in its strongest light, the defects of social, political, 
and religious life, in the Old World. Thus, though dealing with events 
of two centuries ago, and describing” how our earliest institutions were 
born out of the necessities of the hour, they record the first beginnings 
of life where, now, many millions of busy feet tread in the paths of in- 
dustry ; and where strong nations have entered upon the fruits of their 
labor, who took their lives in their hands, to convert the wily Indian, to 
discover a new pathway to China, or to fill their coffers from fabulous 
mines of treasure. It is a noticeable fact that two motives led to all 
the discoveries and early settlements in this country, out of New 
England,—the greed of gold, and the passion for converts. We began 
with a religious foundation, and every sect of Europe had its full 
scope in the American wilderness.. Gradually the practical need of 
thrift, developed out of stern want, got’the better of religion, and the 
hardier elements of character which belong to the English race, and 
of which New England has been the exponent, gained a very decided 
‘influence over the whole country. What Mr. Parkman calls “the 
grand crisis of Canadian history,” the English conquest, had a much 
‘wider application. 
___.“ It was the beginning of a new life. With England came Protestantism, and 
‘the Canadian church grew purer and better in the presence of an adverse faith. 
Material growth, an increased mental activity, an education real though fenced and 
guarded, a warm and genuine patriotism, all date from the peace of 1763. Eng- 
land imposed, by the sword, on reluctant Canada, the boon of national and 
ordered liberty. Through centuries of striving, she had advanced from stage to 
' stage of progress, deliberate and calm, never breaking with her past, but making 
each fresh gain the basis of a new success, enlarging popular liberties while bating 
nothing of that height and force of individual development which is the brain and 
heart of civilization ; and now, through a hard-earned victory, she taught the con- 
quered colony to share the blessings she had won. A happier calamity never befel 
a people than the conquest of Canada by the British arms.” 


What England did for Canada, she has done for the United 
‘States everywhere, and this first contact of France, and then of 
England, with the savage life of America, it has been Mr. Parkman’s 
good fortune to describe. Hence the importance of these volumes 
can not be exaggerated. While we are reading an interesting story, 
we are tracing out the rude hamlet of the forefathers; and the 
pioneer, the trapper, the priest, and the fur-trader, lead in the march 
- of civilization. . 

_ The way in which Mr. Parkman has told his story, deserves great © 
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praise. His task was rather to narrate events, than discuss their bear- 
ings; to make pictures, than to enunciate principles. The essential 
thing for him to do, was to write from behind the scenes, to view his 
subject from the Indian point of view, to reflect their motives, to 
understand their life, and then to become such a master of the litera- 
ture of the early French priests, explorers, and rulers, that he could 
see the whole history from their point of view; in one word, it was 
for him to reproduce the past. This he has done with great success. 
“ The Oregon Trail” is the fruit of his early studies among the Indians, 
a trip undertaken when he was just out of college, in order to under- 
stand the people who had such a leading share in the history he was 
to write; and “ The Conspiracy of Pontiac” contains these studies 
carefully worked out in the narrative of the plan of the chieftain 
Pontiac, to remove the white man from North America. Mr. Park- 
man has also acquainted himself, by travel, with the localities which 
he describes; he is a true lover of nature, and nothing is lost upon 
him. Inthe narrative, these bits of landscape act as a foil to the deeds 
of heroism or adventure, and help to make the story impressive and 
real. He never obtrudes himself. His story is presented on its own 
merits, and there is just that amount of passion and intensity which 
is in keeping with the subject. His rhetoric is always sufficient for 
the occasion, and the style is so good, the literary charm is so perfect, 
that the reader is almost unconscious of its grace and easy movement. 
How grandly simple is the close of the story of the great Indian 
Warrior. “Neither mound nor tablet marked the burial-place of 
Pontiac. For a mausoleum, a city has risen above the forest hero, 
and the race whom he hated with such burning rancor trample with 
unceasing footsteps over his forgotten grave.” The following is a 
specimen of his more serious style : 

“ The nursling of civilization, placed in the midst of the forest and abandoned to 
his own resources is helpless as an infant. There is no clew to the labyrinth. 
Bewildered and amazed, he circles round and round in hopeless wanderings. Des- 
pair and famine make him their prey, and unless the birds of heaven minister to his 
wants, he dies in misery. Not so the practiced woodsman. To him the forest is a 
home. It yields him food, shelter, and raiment, and he treads its trackless depths 
with undeviating foot. To lure the game, to circumvent the lurking foe, to guide 
his course by the stars, the wind, the streams, or the trees,—such are the arts which 
the white man has learned from the red. Often, indeed, the pupil has outstripped 
. his master. He can hunt as well; he can fight better ; and yet there are niceties of 
the woodsman’s craft in which the white man must yield the palm to his savage 
. Tival. Seldom can he boast, in equal measure, ‘hat subtlety of sense, more akin to 

the instinct of brutes than to human reason, which reads the signs of the forest as 
. the scholar reads the printed page, to which the whistle of a bird can speak clearly 
‘as the tongue of man, and the rustle of a leaf give knowledge of life or death, 
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With us the name of the savage is a byword of reproach. The Indian would look 
with equal scorn on those who, buried in useless lore, are blind and deaf to the 
great world of nature.” 


Here is the happy choice of a style which is unconsciously correct, 
which adapts itself naturally to the matter, which is like the best 
conversation, and has the glow and sparkle of the subject it presents 
to the reader. 

Mr. Parkman has also the indispensable qualification for a writer 
in his chosen branch of literature-—the historical imagination. He 
always gives a good picture. Artists could illustrate his pages without 
difficulty. He presents the salient points of his sketch so vividly 
that we instinctively fill out its true proportions. His sketch of the 
baptism of the first Huron adult, illustrates what we mean: 


“It was a strange scene. Indians were there in throngs, and the house was 
closely ,packed ; warriors old and young, glistening in grease and sun-flower-oil, 
with uncouth locks, a trifle less coarse than a horse’s mane, and faces, perhaps, 
smeared with paint in honor of the occasion ; wenches in gay attire; hags muffled 
in a filthy discarded deer-skin, their leathery visages corrugated with age and 
malice, and their hard, glittering eyes riveted on the spectacle before them. The 
priests, no longer in their daily garb of black, but radiant in their surplices, the 
genuflections, the tinkling of the bell, the swinging of the censer, the sweet odors so 
unlike the fumes of the smoky lodge-fire, the mysterious elevation of the Host, (for 
amass followed the baptism,) and the agitation of the neophyte, whose Indian 
imperturbability fairly deserted him,—all these combined to produce on the minds 
of the savage beholders an impression that seemed to promise a rich harvest for the 
Faith. To the Jesuits it was a day of triumph and of hope. The ice had been 
broken ; the wedge had entered ; light had dawned at last on the long night of 
heathendom.” 


Here is the picture brought out by a few bold touches, just 
enough to impress it upon the reader. Mr. Parkman knows what to 
leave out, and yet to the reader nothing is wanting, and it is all 
wrought out of Mr. Parkman’s imagination with incidents gleaned, 

perhaps, from the Jesuit journals. 
, But we turn from the method of the literary artist, to his works 
themselves, and the subject-matter with which they deal. In reading 
the volumes, “The Pioneers of France in the New World” comes 
first; ‘“ The Jesuits in North America” follows; the next in order is 
“The Old Régime in Canada;” then comes “ The Discovery of the 
Great West,” and finally “ The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” Other volumes 
are to follow, of which “ The Rule of Frontenac ”’ is already announced. 
The Pioneers of France in America were the Huguenot adventurers in 
Florida, who were speedily exterminated by the Spaniard, Menendez, 

“himself to be subjugated by the French in turn, while the coast of 
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Florida was drenched with blood, and colonization was made impossi- 
ble by a warfare of religion. Further north, the great Champlain, with 
his associates, laid the foundations of the French colonies in the New 
World, coasting first along the New England sea-board, founding 
Quebec in 1608, exploring the St. Lawrence, discovering Lake 
Champlain and Lake Huron, planting Jesuit missions in the depths 
of the wilderness, and dying in the fortress of Quebec, after a pain- 
ful illness, at the age of sixty-eight, on Christmas day, 1635. He 
was engaged for twenty-seven years in the attempt to explore and 
secure Canada for the French, never lost his enthusiasm for the 
wilderness, and was chevalier, crusader, romance-loving explorer, and 
practical navigator, all in one. 

The story of the Jesuits in North America is painfully interesting. 
The annals of missionary enterprise contain no more thrilling adven- 
tures, no greater sacrifices, no martyrdoms attended with less satis- 
factory results. Mr. Parkman, ina lengthy statement of Indian usages 
and customs, shows why but little progress could be made in the 
conversion of the aborigines. “The primitive Indian was as savage 
in his religion as in his life. He was divided between fetich worship 
and that next degree of religious development which consists in the 
worship of deities embodied in human form. His conception of their 
attributes was such as might have been expected. His gods were no 
whit better than himself. Even when he borrows from Christianity 
the idea of a Supreme and Universal Spirit, his tendency is to reduce 
Him to a local habitation and a bodily shape ; and this tendency dis- 
appears only in tribes that have been long in contact with civilized 
white men.” The Jesuit priests attempted the impossible, but the 
way in which they exposed themselves to every indignity and outrage 
and discomfort, that they might win these savage men to the Cross, 
must always command admiration. They awakened a wonderful 
interest in France by the narratives, which they sent home, of their 
sufferings and conquests among the savages. The frequent wars 
between the Indians themselves, rendered general missionary work 
impossible, but the Huron mission was a present success, and Quebec, 
as the headquarters of the movement, became a town in which the 
Jesuits enforced religious rites with all the strictness of the New 
England Puritan. Father Lalemant, in his journal of 1639, speaks of 
the daily life of these missionaries as a living martyrdom, “ since 
abuse, threats without end, the smoke, fleas, filth, and dogs of the 
Indian lodgers—which are,” he says, “little images of hell,—cold, 
hunger, and ceaseless anxiety, and all these continued for years, are a 
portion to which many might prefer the stroke of a tomahawk.” 

VOL. I1I.—33 
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Nothing in romance can exceed the thrilling interest of the attempt 
to establish the Huron Church; and the long captivity of Father 
Jogues among the Iroquois, his tortures, his deliverance at the hands 
of the Dutch, his willingness to go back to captivity to secure their 
conversion, his return to Europe, his appearance at the Court with 
mangled hands, his special dispensation from the Pope—so that his 
disfigurements might not hinder his offering the sacrifice of the Mass,— 
his final mission among the Mohawks, and his cruel murder at their 
hands,—all this is like a leaf out of the history of the early Church. 
Mr. Parkman gives these thrilling narratives with great fullness; but 
no efforts, of even the indomitable Jesuits, could change the character 
of the North American savage. The guns and tomahawks of the 
Iroquois were the ruin of their hopes, and the country of red men— 
New France, and the great West,—changed intoa Christian State, to 
eclipse even the parent Church in Europe in purity and devotion, 
became a dream of the past. Had these men succeeded, feudalism 
would have become the established government; the virgin wilder- 
ness would have been cut up into fiefs: and. the principles of Riche- 
lieu and Loyola, would have met England and liberty, in later years, 
in terrible conflict. 

In “ The Discovery of the Great West,” Mr. Parkman has traveled 
over ground hitherto almost unoccupied, because the materials of his- 
tory were inaccessible ; yet here, as elsewhere, he has pieced together 
detached stories, and been able to reproduce a connected narrative 
of the discovery of the Mississippi, and to give in full the story of 
the adventures and explorations of the brave La Salle, who was 
miserably shot, by one of his own followers, near the very river 
which it was the great ambition of his life to explore. La Salle 
left France in 1666 to join his brother, then a Sulpitian priest at 
Montreal. He had lately escaped from the training of the Jesuits, 
and his imagination was already fired with a scheme for the discovery 
of a western passage to China. In the preliminary execution of his 
purpose he discovered the rivers Ohio and Illinois. Marquette antic- 
ipated him in the discovery of the Mississippi, but La Salle, though 
penniless, had already conceived three projects, any one of which was 
enough to satisfy a great ambition. He wished to open a passage to 
India and China across the American continent; to anticipate the 
Spaniards and English in the occupation and development of the 
Great West; and to establish a fortified post, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, as an outlet for the trade of the interior, and as a base 
of operations against the Spanish settlements in America. Count 
Frontenac, then in command of the Canadian settlements, favored his 
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schemes, and he was successful in obtaining money through his family 
in France. Pushing his conquests, he made Fort Frontenac, at the 
mouth of Lake Ontario, the base of his operations; and then with a 
few followers, among whom was Father Hennepin, a Franciscan friar, 
started for the distant Mississippi. Hennepin soon parted from the 
company, some deserted, some were captured by the Indians, and 
La Salle, cut to the heart, was left among the Indians, to make his 
way back to Fort Frontenac as best he could. During sixty-five 
days he traveled about one thousand miles through a country beset 
by every form of peril and obstruction—* the most arduous journey,” 
says the chronicler, “ ever made by Frenchman in America.” Again 
he returned with better success, and descended the Illinois to the 
broad eddying current of the Mississippi, the destined avenue of his 
ambition and his hopes. Returning to Canada for new resources, he 
attempted the exploration of “the Father of Waters” to its mouth, 
and took possession of the whole of Louisiana, for Louis XIV. Hav- 
ing succeeded so far, he again proceeded to France, and organized an 
expedition to colonize the new territory, to convert the Indians, and 
to conquer the Spaniards in their Mexican provinces. Through 
numerous disasters, this expedition came to nothing ; he was deceived 
by Beaujean, the commander of the fleet; his store-ship went ashore 
in a storm; the natives attacked him; he passed the mouths of the 
Mississippi, by mistake, and landed in Texas; many of the colonists 
died from exposure; the remainder attempted to fight their way 
through the forests to Canada; and all the grand hopes of this most 
persistent and undaunted man, chiefly, it is supposed, through the 
malignity of the Jesuits, came to nothing. His mastery of himself, 
amid all his disappointments, was wonderful. He made the best of 
every thing. The story of his adventures, centers in himself as the 
great explorer of that age. Mr. Parkman has for this brave leader, 
who battled all his life with adverse fortune, the strongest words of 
praise: “ Beset by a throng of enemies he stands, like the King of 
Israel, head and shoulders above them all. He was a tower of ada- 
mant, against whose impregnable front, hardship and danger, the rage 
of man and of the elements, the Southern sun, the Northern blast, 
fatigue, famine, disease, delay, disappointment, and deferred hope, 
emptied their quivers in vain. Never, under the impenetrable mail 
of paladin or crusader, beat a heart of more intrepid mettle than 
within the stoic panoply that armed the breast of La Salle. America 
owes him an enduring memory ; for in this masculine figure, cast in 
iron, she sees the heroic pioneer who guided her to the possession 
of her richest heritage.” 
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In strong contrast with the opening of the “Great West” is the story 
of “ The Old Régime in Canada.” This volume has already been care- 
fully noticed in the September number of this Review, and therefore 
demands but little attention now; yet we can not forbear a few 
words. De Tocqueville says: “The physiognomy of a govern- 
ment can best be judged in its colonies, for there its characteristic 
traits usually appear larger and more distinct. When I wish to judge 
of the spirit and faults of the administration of Louis XIV., I go to 
Canada. Its deformity is there seen as through a microscope.” The 
monarchical administration of France grasped the North American 
continent at the moment of its greatest success at home ; its mistake 
was that it grafted upon a new country the methods and order which 
had adapted themselves to an old civilization. Hence the colonies 
always failed to meet the expectations of France. They lacked the 
hardy pioneer and industrial element, and were unable to develop 
their own resources. If men like Champlain and La Salle, and the 
Jesuit fathers, could have been followed by a brave and hardy peas. 
antry, and the Indian tribes could have been pacified, it would have 
hastened the colonization of North America by half a century. As it 
is, Mr. Parkman is forced to record the continual failure of the old 
régime. The way in which he has managed this part of his story, 
lighting up, what was at best, only a dry statement of facts, with bits 
of landscape, and touches of pathos and philosophy, shows his lit- 
erary workmanship, and the volume is not less interesting than 
those in which there is nothing beyond the simple narrative. 

“The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” relates the efforts of an Indian chief 
to exterminate the English from America. The French settlements 
upon the St. Lawrence, and its tributary lakes, in 1755 had spread 
themselves in every direction, and by a wise alliance with the Indian 
tribes of the Great West, were far in advance of the English settle- 
ments on the Atlantic seaboard, in gaining possession of the country. 
The English had taken no pains to conciliate the Indians, and William 
Penn, almost alone among the British colonists, had maintained 
friendly and honorable relations with them. At this time, the red 
men had learned to use the weapons of the Europeans without adopt- 
ing their civilization, and hence had become formidable antagonists. 
They also felt that of the two invading parties, the French were the 
surer friends. In the contest to determine whether the French or 
the English should be the masters of North America, the Indian became 
a terrible enemy upon the English frontier, and the blood still freezes 
‘in one’s veins at the story of their fearful cruelties. The middle of the 
eighteenth century will be ever memorable for a war, which, kindling 
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in the forests of America, extended even to “ the sultry empire of the 
Great Mogul.” “It was this war which controlled the destinies of 
America, and was first in the chain of events which led to her 
Revolution, with all its vast and undeveloped consequences.” It 
raged nowhere with more fierceness and desperation than upon the 
frontier of civilization, and when the heroic Wolfe calmly breathed 
his last, on the 18th of September, 1759, the destinies of America 
were virtually decided. His was a victory gained at fearful odds, 
and fought against men who had staked everything upon the impreg- 
nable fortress of Quebec. 

Although the old régime passed away with the adoption of the 
English rule, it was a long time before the new governors of Canada 
completed the conquest, and when the numerous forts in the wilder- 
ness had changed garrisons, the Indians were united by Pontiac in 
the famous conspiracy to drive the hated English from the country. 
This hostile confederation embraced all the Indians who lived within 
reach of the whites, except the Iroquois, who were kept in friendly 
relations, partly through their enmity to the French from the time 
when Champlain killed their chieftains, and partly through the diplo- 
macy of Sir William Johnson. Pontiac was an Ottawa chief, and had 
a wider range of intellect, greater energy, and more ambition, than is 
common with Indians. He was now fifty years old. He saw that his 
own race was doomed with the advance of the English, and determined 
with the promised help of the French, to drive them into the sea. 
He united those wily and treacherous savages to a remarkable degree, 
and by his courage and eloquence animated them with his own con- 
victions. The result was a wilderness warfare which raged around 
the forest garrisons, upon the great lakes, and along the unprotected 
frontier, with terrible severity, for five years. The massacres of men, 
women, and children, were heart-rending ; and had the Indians been 
able to overcome their characteristic habit of acting from impulse, 
and their restless individuality, they would have completely uprooted 
civilization in America. Pontiac had the grasp and strength of a 
Napoleon, and always met his disappointments by developing fresh 
resources. His siege of Detroit, was masterly in conception and 
detail, and he added the skill of the superior race, to the secrets of 
Indian warfare; but the French deceived him by false promises of 
help from the great king, the different tribes quarreled among them- 
selves, it was impossible to compel unity of action in a warfare which 
ranged a thousand miles through the wilderness, and Pontiac was 
finally doomed to await the inevitable, and received his death at the 
hands of an Indian assasin. He was the greatest Indian chief known 
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to history, and his awful earnestness, his subtilty, his treachery, his 
fertility of resource, his bravery, his wonderful power of controlling 
savages and awing distant tribes into co-operation, lift him into the 
rank of a great Indian hero. The story of his conspiracy, reproduces 
life upon the frontier and in the wilderness a century ago, with almost 
startling reality, and not even Cooper’s novels picture so vividly the 
savage in his own haunts and his terrible hatred of the superior race. 

Though the stories of these pioneers in conquest and religion, seem 
already remote and legendary in face of the occupation of the land 
they once held by a present civilization, and though the trapper and 
the Indian are now shorn of their pristine glory and will soon become 
the relics of a by-gone age, the volumes of Mr. Parkman can never 
grow old in interest ; they contain too much which is inwrought with 
our very life to become obsolete; and they are so largely thé Histéty 
of the first era of civilization in America, that, though the fascination 
and charm of legendary story are felt on every page, they can never 
pass into the list of old romance. His statements in regard to the 
Indian race, and the accounts of their customs and beliefs, are worked 
into his story so that they have no resemblance to a dry catalogue 
of facts; and yet it would be impossible to find any where a better 
analysis of Indian character, or more information which is precisely 
that which is desired. He keeps the line always distinct between 
legend and fact. His whole Story is the reflection of European civil- 
ization upon the wilderness of America, and, apart from its interest 
as unfolding the germs of American institutions, it shows the lights 
and shades of Europe in the seventeenth century, in strong relief. 
What we have now said, reads more like eulogy than sober criticism ; 
but Mr. Parkman is one of those happy literary workers who does 
not rush into print till he has obeyed the Horatian maxim of delay, 
and nothing crude, nothing which must be revised, proceeds from his 
pen. His histories are as nearly perfect as it is possible for such work 
to be; and when it is added that physical infirmity has compelled him 
to make patience a crowning virtue in their execution, the silent hero- 
ism of the man, inevitably blends with our admiration of his literary 
skill and grace. 











CLIMATE AND _ TIME.’ 


HE disclosure of the evidence demonstrating the reality of a 
glacial period in terrestrial history, was an advance step in geo- 
logical science which has only been equaled by the discovery of the 
cosmical conditions under which it occurred. As the “ Systdme 
Glaciaire” of Agassiz first gave expression to the inductive evidences 
of former continental glaciation, so must Mr. Croll’s “Climate and 
Time” be regarded as the first complete and systematic statement of 
the deductive evidences, not alone of a glacial period, but of a succes- 
sion of glacial periods. In the researches and discussions of the last 
decade, which have all along visibly converged toward the conclusions 
here set forth, Mr. Croll has been a leading participant. We discover 
not less than thirty-seven papers from his pen, discussing topics col- 
lateral with the central idea of his latest work. 

The search for a cosmical cause of continental glaciation had been, 
indeed, undertaken by Humboldt, Arago, Lyell, Sir John Herschel 
and others; but only to become convinced that all the suggested 
causes are inadequate. M. Adhémar, however, had more recently 
satisfied himself that the existing eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, in 
connection with the revolution of the equinoxes, must result, upon 
each hemisphere, in a succession of geological winters, at intervals of 
about 21,000 years, alternating with a succession of geological sum- 
mers—the geological winter of one hemisphere being coincident with 
the geological summer of the other. Notwithstanding these older 
researches, Mr. Croll has earned the credit of tracing the phenomenon 
of continental glaciation to its cosmical cause; for he has shown that 
the considerations presented by Adhémar will not bear investigation, 
and that other inquirers had not probed the problem to the bottom. 

The chief astronomical factors brought into view in the discussions 
upon the cause of continental glaciation, have been the secular changes 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic and in the eccentricity of the earth’s 

! “Climate and Time in their Geological Relations.” A Theory of Secular Changes of. 


the Earth’s Climate. By James Croll, of Her Majesty's Geological Survey of Scotland 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1875. = 
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orbit. It is now generally admitted that the secular changes in the 
obliquity, can never result in such a revolution of climate as we seek 
to explain. Sir John Herschel, and after him, Humboldt and Arago, 
made it apparent, also, that neither increase nor diminution of the 
ellipticity of the earth’s orbit, could directly influence, to any material 
extent, the amount of heat received by the two hemispheres respect- 
ively, or so disturb the annual distribution over either hemisphere as 
to result in a permanent and general glaciation. Mr. Croll, recognizing 
the validity of these conclusions, has shown, nevertheless, that a con- 
siderable increase of eccentricity above its present value, would so 
modify the oceanic currents as to greatly increase the precipitation of 
snow in the northern hemisphere, and to diminish the amount of snow 
and ice in the opposite one. 

The calculations of astronomers have shown that when the eccen- 
tricity is at its maximum, the earth will be 14,212,700 miles farther 
from the sun in aphelion than in perihelion. As the periods of high 
eccentricity continue from 50,000 to 75,000 years, the procession of 
the equinoxes will bring the winter solstice of either hemisphere to 
coincide with the earth’s aphelion once or more during the continu- 
ance of a period of high eccentricity. At the present time the winter 
solstice of the northern hemisphere occurs in perihelion. When 
brought to occur in aphelion during a cycle of extreme eccentricity, 
the earth would be 8,641,870 miles farther from the sun in winter than 
at present. This difference would cause the sun’s intensity to be one- 
fifth less during winter than at present. It is true that it would be 
one-fifth greater during summer and thus the annual constant would 
not be diminished. To speak precisely, it would be increased by one 
three-hundredth part, since the annual amount of heat is inversely 
proportioned to the minor axis of the earth’s orbit. It is also true 
that while the sun’s intensity during the northern winter would be 
diminished one-fifth, the duration of the season would be prolonged 
forty-four days beyond its present length, and would be thirty-six days 
greater than the duration of the summer. But while the prolonga- 
tion of the winter would secure the same absolute total of solar heat 
as at present, its diminished intensity would result in‘a greatly 
increased proportion of snowy precipitation. The amount of snowy 
precipitation would be increased, both by diminished solar intensity, 
and by prolongation of the wintry season. The effect of a coincidence 
of the winter solstice, with aphelion, during a period of high eccen- 
tricity, would be the accumulation of a vast amount of snow, stretching 
many degrees farther from the pole than the snow-cap of our present 
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winters. But when the short, hot summer should succeed, would not 
the snow-cap be removed to as great an extent as under the actual 
circumstances? Mr. Croll maintains that it would not; and the 
chief original merit of his work consists in an elucidation of the rea- 
sons for this denial. 

Let it be the northern hemisphere which has its winter solstice in 
aphelion during a period of high eccentricity. The intense summer 
rays, falling upon continents clothed with a thick mantle of snow, 
would be largely expended in the conversion of snow into water. As 
long as the general covering of snow should remain, no intensity of 
solar rays could elevate the climatic temperature much above the 
freezing point of water. The atmosphere in northern regions is 
nearly diathermanous, and would not be warmed; and the heat 
striking the snow would be converted into mechanical energy instead 
of accumulating. Little compensation, therefore, could result from 
the occurrence of summer in perihelion. Observations made upon 
extensive snow-covered surfaces, as in Greenland and upon the Ant- 
arctic continent, completely confirm these deductions. Moreover, the 
rapid liquefaction and vaporization of the snow, would result in so 
cold an atmosphere, in the formation of fogs and clouds, which in 
turn would, by obstructing the solar rays, react upon their cause. 
The annual climatic result would, therefore, be a depression of the 
temperature of the northern hemisphere. The converse of all these 
conditions would exist in the southern hemisphere. Its winters 
would be mild, and accompanied by little snowy precipitation, while 
its summers would be comparatively cool. 

At the present time, the southern hemisphere is known, from 
observation, to possess a lower temperature than the northern. The 
state of things supposed would be more than a reversal of the exist- 
ing relations of temperature in the two hemispheres. Mr. Croll, 
therefore, inquires what would be the effect upon the ocean currents 
of such a transposition and change of climates; and how would the 
change in ocean currents react upon climate? 

The answer to the first question involves the determination of the 
physical causes of ocean currents. Since the appearance of Maury’s 
“ Physical Geography of the Sea,” it has been generally conceded that 
the circulation of the waters is simply an interchange between the 
arctic and intertropical regions, resulting from a difference in densities. 
Mr. Croll, however, has pointedly demonstrated that this hypothesis 
is untenable, and that Maury’s own reasonings result in mutual nulli- 
fication. Increased density (saltness) in intertropical regions, result- 
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ing from excess of evaporation, would be equalized by diminished 
density resulting from excess of heat. Dr. Carpenter's recent theory 
sets forth excess of intertropical temperature analogous to that which 
occurs in the atmosphere through the same means; as the moving 
cause of a general circulation of the ocean waters, the expansion of 
the intertropical waters creating a protuberance, which tends to 
destroy the general equilibrium; while a constant tendency to its 
restoration would be manifest in a flow of the surface waters toward 
the poles, and a cold, compensating underflow in the opposite direc- 
tion. Mr. Croll demonstrates that the observed difference of tem- 
perature of equatorial and polar waters, would disturb the equilibrium 
by only the trifling amount of four and a half feet, which, distributed 
between the equator and the poles, would not constitute a descent 
sufficient to overcome the viscidity of the water. A consideration 
omitted by Mr. Croll, it seems to us, might have been added. If the 
actual circulation of the ocean, like that of the atmosphere, is caused 
by excess of intertropical heat, the true relative positions of outgoing 
and returning, currents of the ocean, should be the same as the relative 
positions of the trades, and anti-trades, of the atmosphere ; that is, the 
outgoing movements, modified by terrestrial rotation, and neglecting 
the influence of continental barriers, should be foward the north-east 
and south-east (with an eastward direction immediately over the 
equator) in the upper portion of the film; and the returning move- 
ments should be from the north-east and south-east, (with a westward 
direction over the equator) in the lower portion of the film. Ob- 
servation shows, however, that the upper portion of the watery film is 
characterized by movements coincident with those of the lower portion 
of the atmospheric film. The two sets of motions can not, therefore, 
be traced separately to the same physical cause. While we must re- 
cognize the existence of a necessary tendency to a circulation of the 
waters, identical with that of the air, and proceeding from the same 
cause, the actual circulation demonstrates that this tendency is more 
than countervailed by some influence producing coincident move- 
ments in the films of air and water, in contact with each other. This 
coincidence is, indeed, so complete as to suggest a causal relation 
between the atmospheric and the oceanic movements. The sugges- 
tion is further sanctioned by all that we know of the power of winds to 
move the surface of the ocean’s waters. Within a few months, an 
easterly wind has so piled up the waters of the Gulf of Mexico along 
its western border, as to inundate and devastate entire cities and 
villages. We are quite justified, especially in view of the demon- 
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strated inadequacy of the causes urged by Maury and Carpenter, in 
pronouncing the system of prevailing winds the physical cause of the 
system of currents. 

Now it is apparent, in the next place, that the force of the winds— 
the trades, for example—is determined by the difference of tempera- 
ture of the northern, and the equatorial, regions. If, furthermore, the 
cold of the arctic regions equals that of the antarctic, the northern 
trades will meet the southern trades at the equator, and the equatorial 
current will flow westward midway between the tropics. If, as at pres- 
ent, the cold of the southern hemisphere is in excess, the south-east 
trades will possess greatest force, and pass to the north of the equator, 
determining the position of the equatorial current somewhat nearer 
to the northern tropic than to the southern... If, on the contrary,-the 
cold of the northern hemisphere should, as we have supposed, become 
excessive, the equatorial current would be shifted to some latitude 
south of the equator. 

The configuration of the continents is such that the position of the 
equatorial current exerts a most important influence upon the direc- 
tion of its trend out of the torrid zone. At the present time, for 
instance, with this current a few degrees north of the equator, the 
larger portion of it is deflected northward, by the shore of South 
America, and, passing through the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico, issues as the Gulf Stream, which diagonally crosses the north 
Atlantic and impinges upon the shores of Western Europe. Its move- 
ment across the Atlantic is aided, and we may well believe, is caused, 
by the prevailing westerly winds of the North Temperate zone. With 
the equatorial current flowing as far south of the equator as would be 
implied in the extension of the persistent snow-cap of the northern 
hemisphere, the contact of the current with the coast Sf South America, 
would take place to the south of Cape St. Roque, and its deflection 
would be into the South Atlantic. Whatever influence the Gulf 
Stream at present exerts upon the climate of the northern hemisphere, 
would, on the hypothesis of an extended northern snow-cap, be comi- 
pletely withdrawn. 

To what does this influence amount? Mr. Croll has shown that 
about one-fifth of all the heat possessed by the waters of the North 
Atlantic, within the limits of the North Temperate zone, is derived 
from the Gulf Stream. According to Dore, the mean temperature of 
London is 10° above the normal temperature of that parallel of lati- 
tude. This excess has been justly attributed to the influence of the 
Gulf Stream. But this by no means measures the absolute influence 
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of the Gulf Stream. This current, with the other outgoing currents 
from the tropical zone, raises the general temperature of the North 
Temperate zone, so that the “ normal” temperature of the London 
parallel is 30° above the temperature which would be normal, were 
all the ocean currents arrested. The absolute influence of the Gulf 
Stream upon the climate of London is represented, therefore, by 
30°+10°—-40°. A depression of the mean temperature of London to 
this extent would constitute a serious modification of its climate. 
Now let the reduction, which must result from the arrest of the Gulf 
Stream, take place when the intensity of the solar radiation during 
winter should be diminished one-fifth, and the winter season prolonged 
thirty-six days, and it becomes easy to admit that the wintry precipita- 
tion of Great Britain and all northern Europe must be in the form of 
snow, and in such amount as to outlast, like the living Alpine glaciers, 
the dissolving action of the intensest summer sun. We seem, there- 
fore, to have discovered, in high eccentricity, a cosmical cause capable 
of putting in action such terrestrial agencies as must necessarily lead 
to the extensive glaciation of the northern and southern hemispheres 
alternately. This being the case, we obtain a clew to the solution of 
the difficult problem of geological time. The epochs of high eccen- 
tricity are susceptible of determination by mathematical analysis. 
The results of calculation show that a period of high eccentricity 
terminated about 80,000 years ago, and another period about 720,000 
years ago. To which of these shall we refer the Glacial Period of 
Post-Tertiary time? Certain geologists, impressed with the vastness 
of geological intervals, would decide promptly in favor of the remoter 
period. But as we have stratigraphical evidence of the occurrence of 
an earlier glacial period, in Miocene time, the date of this would be 
removed back te the next preceding period of high eccentricity, 
2,500,000 years ago. The admission of such an interval since Miocene 
time would set back.the commencement of sedimentation beyond 
100,000,000 years, which, as Sir William Thomson has demonstrated, 
is the largest interval which can be admitted since the commencement 
of terrestrial incrustation. We have then, to examine whether an 
interval of 80,000 years is sufficient for the whole amount of denuda- 
tion which the continents have suffered since the Glacial Period. An 
ingenious investigation shows that the actual denudation is not less 
than one foot in 6,000 years. If we assume the Glacial Period to 
have terminated 720,000 years ago, the denudation in the interven- 
ing time, must have amounted to 120 feet, which, Mr. Croll thinks, 
would imply the removal of all the detrital deposits of the continental 
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glacier, and is consequently too high a figure. If we assume it to 
have terminated 80,000 years ago, 13 feet of rock, or 18 feet of drift 
must have been removed from the whole face of the continents ; and 
this, Mr. Croll thinks, is all that has been done. For our own part, 
we have little doubt that the rate of denudation has been very much 
higher than Mr. Croll assumes; so that we should regard 80,000 years 
as a most ample allowance of time. This opinion is confirmed by 
what we have observed of changes in progress before our eyes, in the 
recession of glaciers, the transportation of soils, the filling of lakes, 
and the shifting of river-channels, as well as in the disappearing relics 
of the continental glacier, hidden in mountain gulches and rocky 
crevices, or slowly wasting beneath accumulations of common drift. 

The formation of an extensive ice-cap about either pole, and its 
relative diminution about the other, must have a tendency to dis- 
place the earth’s center of gravity toward the loaded pole. Beneath 
a film of water free to adjust itself with reference to the preservation 
of the old center of gravity, the displacement would not actually 
occur. The protruding polar ice would press the unyielding core of 
the earth through the spheroidal shell of water, sufficiently to con- 
serve the position of the center of gravity. But the incidental result 
would be a relative subsidence of the loaded pole and an emergence 
of the opposite one. These deductions are in perfect accordance with 
the indications of geological facts. 

Another feature of the cosmical theory of terrestrial glaciation is 
discussed by Mr. Croll. As the periods of high eccentricity must 
continue from 50,000 to 75,000 years, the coincidence of the winter 
solstice with the aphelion must occur at two or three epochs during 
a term of high eccentricity; and these epochs would alternate with 
coincidences between winter solstice and perihelion. That is, two or 
three epochs of intense glaciation must occur during one term of 
high eccentricity, separated by interglacial epochs of mild and equable 
temperature. Phenomena precisely answering to this deduction, are 
believed to present themselves in connection with the deposits of the 
Glacial Period of geology ; and Mr. Croll has undertaken to summarize 
the evidences. Without questioning the general position, we venture 
to confess an inclination to the opinion that many of the geological 
facts adduced by Mr. Croll, come very far short of satisfactory records 
of glacial action. This is especially the case with simple accumulations 
of worn rock-fragments—even transported fragments—and mere local 
patches of soil which contain disseminated vegetable remains. 

A few other minor points in Mr, Croll’s most important and inter- 
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esting work suggest discussion—such as the alleged causal relation 
of “law” to events (pp. § and 6), the rate of actual denudation, the 
thickness of the sedimentary rocks; and his statement that, at the 
rate of denundation assumed by him, “ the whole area of drainage” 
of the North American continent “ will be brought down to the sea- 
level in less than 4,500,000 years, if no elevation of the land takes 
place.”* The occasions for adverse criticism, however, are of little im- 
portance in comparison with the great principles which he has so well 
set forth and so immovably established. 


2 P. 331. 
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HisToRY OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND.'—This sober battle his- 
tory makes no departure from the path of fact to eulogize or to censure com- 
manders, and shrinks from no details of evidence which are needed to make 
the narrative complete. One great characteristic of the work is its monu- 
mental relation to Major-General George H. Thomas. His acts and words 
stand out in full relief, so that the author is lost sight of in admiration of the 
hero whose character is thus unfolded. The comparative absence of critical 
notes upon battles, and battle direction, is most impressive, because so sug- 
gestive of the great simplicity and dignity of General Thomas himself. Each 
battle movement, however, is carefully presented in its proper relations, so 
that the reader is enabled to form a fair judgment. This rare quality in the 
historian is evident throughout Chaplain Van Horne’s work. Where mili- 
tary movements are criticised, as in the brief discussion of the “Turning of 
Dalton,”* only a dispassionate statement is given, which secures to the 
reader a clear understanding of them. The introductory review of the con- 
dition of Kentucky at the outbreak of the rebellion, and of the organization 
of The Army of the Cumberland, is a valuable and compact contribution to 
the history of the war. While the eastern armies were at once confronted by 
active hostilities, there was a semi-neutral region, at the west, which required 
peculiar tact and skill, on the part of the generals commanding. The inva- 
sions of Kentucky by Kirby Smith and Bragg, and the dashes made by Mor- 
gan and other guerilla leaders, rendered this territory a difficult one to con- 
trol. The pages which record General Thomas’s connection with the cam- 
paigns in this department, show, in a conspicuous manner, the wisdom, fore- 
thought, and great good sense which characterized all his movements. He 
never lost self-possession, and was never hurried into rash enterprises. On 
the contrary, he calmly, firmly, and squarely obeyed orders, and enforced 
orders, which may account for his invariable success. 

Chaplain Van Horne places a right estimate upon the battle of Franklin, 
so destructive to Hood’s army, and so opportune, as affording to General 
Thomas sufficient time to organize for the defense of Nashville. The 


1 “ History of the Army of the Cumberland.” By Thomas B. Van Horne, U.S.A. In 
two volumes, with Atlas. Robert Clarke & Co.: Cincinnati, 1875. 
* Chapter XXVI. 
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description of the heroism of Opdyke’s brigade, and that of other brigades,’ 
which saved the issue at Franklin, secured the safe retreat of the army with 
its artillery and wagons, and put more than six thousand of Hood’s army 
hors de combat—is thrilling, and typical of the universal enthusiasm which 
inspired soldiers who made George H. Thomas their model. 

These volumes have special value at the present time, as they place 
before the people the judgment of General Thomas himself, upon the prin- 
cipal events of the war. By his authority, through the use of his journal, 
and to a great extent under his direct supervision, this work is presented to 
the nation. The author has been true to the dictation of his superior officer, 
and by plain, yet glowing recitals of facts, he has secured a record that will 
be as abiding as the national life. The captious reader who scans this his- 
tory for the purpose of finding weapons with which to attack other great 
captains, will be disappointed. The keen and incisive dispatches of Sher- 
man are placed beside the more sober words of Thomas, and yet there is 
full harmony, mutual confidence, and mutual support, in every movement. 

The title hardly does justice to the work, whose scope can be better 
understood by the non-professional reader if he will bear in mind the 
fact that the Army of the Cumberland began its life at the very outset of 
western military movements, and completed its career only when the march 
to the sea had realized its last mission. 

While, therefore, the character and life of General Thomas are strongly 
illustrated by very necessity, the author has evidently subordinated personal 
admiration for his chief, to the task of writing the facts of history. The 
description of the battle of Peach Tree Creek, which was the result of John- 
son’s forethought, as made use of by his successor, General Hood, is exceed- 
ingly graphic. The volume of maps which accompanies the history, is an 
indispensable key to a fair understanding of the battle movements. 

It is well to have the services of the soldiers of the Union recorded in 
volumes like these, so that future generations may honor those to whom some 
of their contemporaries seem unwilling to award due praise. 


As TO Rocer Wittiams."—An earnest and persistent effort has been made 
to enroll Roger Williams on the list of heroes by extolling him as the 
Apostle par excellence of religious liberty, and this at the expense of the 
“ Governor and Colony of the Massachusetts Bay.” Not only by that very 
respectable denomination of Christians whose views of baptism he for a time 
adopted, but by that widely different class of persons whose pleasure it is at 
every opportunity to disparage the virtues of the Puritans, it has been 
asserted as an undeniable fact of history, that Mr. Williams was flagrantly 
persecuted, and finally banished simply for holding liberal opinions. It is 

! Pp. 200 and 212, ‘ 

* As to Roger Williams, and his banishment from the Massachusetts Plantation ; witha 
few further words concerning the Baptists, the Quakers and Religious Liberty ; a mono- 
= By Henry Martin Dexter, D. D., etc. Boston : Congregational Publishing Society. 
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easy to make assertions of this sort and to repeat them indefinitely till many 
receive them without question. The magistrates and people of the Massa- 
chusetts colony have in this way suffered great injustice. 

But time is apt to vindicate the truth of history. It has been gradually 
doing this for the last fifty years. Mr. Bancroft in his “ History of the 
United States,” and Dr. Palfrey in his “ History of New England "—neither 
of these writers being in theological sympathy with the Puritans—have done 
good service in vindicating them from unjust charges and exhibiting their 
spirit and action in a true light before the world. Other writers of less 
note have, from time to time, helped to disabuse the popular mind, so greatly 
misled by reckless and unsupported statements. But we have seen no contri- 
bution to a right understanding of the doings of the Massachusetts colonists 
in relation to the fanatical disturbers of their peace comparable, in thorough- 
ness and real value, to the recently published monograph, by Dr. Henry 
Martin Dexter, entitled “ As to Roger Williams, and his ‘ Banishment’ from 
the Massachusetts Plantation.” Probably no man living has devoted more 
time at home and abroad, to the careful study of the original records and 
papers relating to both the Pilgrims and the Puritans, than Dr. Dexter. In 
this volume, with its ample notes and references, he places before the lovers 
of historic truth, not Roger Williams as he has often been represented in 
partisan traditions, but Roger Williams just as he was according to the 
authentic records of the time. He describes the treatment he received and 
the reasons for it in the language of the records of the colony. Those who 
have so freely censured the colonists for their course in relation to Mr. 
Williams have assumed that the Massachusetts Plantation was a State politi- 
cally organized as such, and open to all comers. No such thing was true. 
It was simply a Plantation, owned by a private company and holding its 
own domain in fee simple, under a charter from the crown. It had the same 
right to decide whom to admit into its territory and whom to exclude frem 
it, as has a company of settlers that has unitedly secured a title to a town- 
ship in Colorado. The whole country was open to Mr. Williams, and he 
was left entirely free to gain as he afterwards did, another piece of territory 
for himself and his friends, on which he might organize a colony after his 
own liking. His banishment was simply sending him away from the pri- 
vate domain of the Massachusetts colony, to go and do what he chose on 
a private domain of his own forty miles away! This is just what his banish- 
ment amounted to, and nothing more. 

That Mr. Williams had many estimable and some great qualities was 
freely admitted by the colonist’ of Massachusetts. They were very patient 
and forbearing with him on this account. That in his later life he contributed 
to the development of larger views of religious liberty—was one of many 
who came to see more clearly and to define more accurately the truth on 
this great subject—Dr. Dexter furnishes good reasons for believing. But 
that he in his early life was rash, self-willed, contemptuous toward thage who 
differed from him, unmindful of the rights of the colony and vexatious and 
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disorganizing in his conduct, it weuld seem that no candid person who has 
read this volume can hesitate to admit. That he was conscientious in his 
errors rendered his case all the more difficult to deal with; but it is quite 
clear that the colonial authorities were abundantly justified in excluding 
him from their domain. They deprived him of no right, but only of the 
opportunity of infringing the rights of others. The same was true in rela- 
tion to the Anabaptists and Quakers, to whose treatment by the colonists 
Dr. Dexter also briefly refers. Under the pretense of being moved by the 
spirit of God, the Quakers—widely different in character from the quiet 
“Friends ” of later times—outraged public decency and disturbed the public 
peace in ways that to-day, in any town or city of the United States, would at 
once subject them to arrest and punishment. It is quite time that intelli- 
gent people should understand the facts and place the blame where it really 
belongs. Neither Mr. Williams nor the Anabaptists, nor the Quakers, would 
have been molested for their opinions, if they had demeaned themselves as 
peaceable citizens in obedience to good and wholesome laws. 

Dr. Dexter deserves thanks for the patient and exhaustive examination 
he has given to this subject. It is a great public service to sweep away 
unfounded allegations that cast dishonor on the memory of good men to 
whose labors and sacrifices the world is so deeply indebted. . It is right 
that Roger Williams should have the praise which in later life he merited by 
many things said and done wisely and well; but it has been a flagrant wrong 
that his mistakes should be put to the account of men wiser and better than 
he. We commend the volume of which we have spoken, as a most timely 
undertaking, executed with the hand of a master. It is fitly dedicated to 
Hon. Robert Winthrop, LL. D., President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 


Saxon Stupies,’—Mr. Hawthorne tells us, that “The front door is not 
always the mouth through which proceeds the true utterance of the house.” 
His words are meant to apply to the exterior of Saxon dwellings, but we can 
not help regarding them as equally applicable to the collection of garrulous 
opinions which he has attempted to dignify by the use of an undeserved 
title. He confesses as much in a preface which is as audacious and pre- 
suming as the title is deceptive. After telling “the legendary Gentle 

_Reader’’ that he “has not consciously written anything calculated prac- 
tically to avail the least instructed visitor to Saxony; ” he says that “ He is 
free to admit that his interest in Saxony and Saxons is of the most mode- 
rate kind,—certainly not enough to provoke a treatise upon them.” “They 
are” he says, “as dull and featureless a race as exists in this century, and 
the less one has to do with them the better.” 

One wonders, after reading this, why he wrote at all. His explanation 
is that “the Saxon capital chancing to have been his residence of late 
yearsghe has used it, rather than any other place, to serve his turn "—by 


* Saxon Studies, By Julian Hawthorne, Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1876-12mo. $2.0c 
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affording him “some concrete nucleus round which to group such thoughts 
and fancies as he wished to ventilate.” 

It would seem that assurance could carry an author little farther; but 
with a mingled sense of weakness and defiance, Mr. Hawthorne hastens to 
meet expected criticism by stoutly asserting that “So far from being 
abashed at any critic’s discovering nothing essentially Saxon in ‘Saxon 
Studies,’” he will “insist upon thinking such a verdict complimentary ! ” 

We doubt if any sane writer ever succeeded in compressing into the 
same space, more of foolish assumption and egotism. 

Fortunately Mr. Hawthorne has not carried into the pages following, in 
so large measure, the spirit which manifests itself in the preface. He 
seems, in this remarkable effusion, to have relieved himself of a plethora of 
spleen, and his after attacks of the same difficulty are less violent. He 
treats of the environs of Dresden, and its beer gardens; Saxon soldiers, civil- 
ians, and Mountaineering in Saxony, in a series of sketchy papers which 
are far from uninteresting, although too superficial in their style to deserve 
the title of “Studies.” He does not hesitate, however, wherever occasion 
offers—and often where it does not,—to indulge in covert and open sneers 
at almost everything Saxon, be it people, education, manners, or art. 

No one will pretend to say that the Saxons are without serious faults. 
Indeed, all who are sufficiently familiar with the subject to speak advisedly 
well know that their faults are of such a character as to detract very greatly 
from the pleasure of a chance sojourn in any part of Saxony. Butyto 
deny its people the possession of all, or nearly all, of the virtues which 
grace civilized life, is to paint a picture wholly composed of shades—it is 
neither attractive nor true. 

Those who have regarded Mr. Hawthorne’s late romance entitled “ Idol- 
atry,” with favor, and have thought that they detected in it something of 
his father’s genius, will regret the conspicuous absence of the father’s most 
marked qualities, in “Saxon Studies.” It is doubtless true that the junior 
Hawthorne possesses a measure of the talent characteristic of the elder; but 
if he seeks to gain a reputation more than that given him by his father’s 
name, he must add to his inherited talents more of modesty, candor, and 
industry, than are apparent in his last production. 


Tue Re.icious SenTIMENT.’—No late contribution to the Philosophy 
of Religion excels in importance this inquiry by Mr. Brinton into “the 
source and aims of the religious sentiment.” Partly because of his thorough 
scholarship, and wide research, and partly on account of his independent 
and bold, and yet charitable and conservative views, his work will command 
wide and respectful attention. “The Science of religion,” says Mr. Brinton, 
“as we know it in the works of Burnouf, Miller, and others, is a compari- 
son of systems of worship in their historic development. The deeper in- 


1“ The Religious Sentiment.” . Its Source and Aim, By D.G, Brinton. New York: 
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quiry as to what, in the mind of man, gave birth to religion in any of its 
forms; what spirit breathed, and is ever breathing, life into these dry 
bones; this, the final and highest question of all, has had but passing or 
prejudiced attention.” “The deeper inquiry” to which Mr. Brinton 
addresses himseli, involves the most difficult problem which can engage the 
human attention. A thinker who solves its main enigmas to his own satis- 
faction, can not expect to carry conviction to the minds of more than a 
small number of thinkers in the same field. In this experience, Mr. Brin- 
ton is no exception to the common rule. While very many will accept 
some, or all, of his premises and much of his reasoning, as sound and in- 
structive, very few will agree with him in all of his conclusions. This 
fact is, however, due more to the impossibility of reconciling diverse opinions 
upon the speculative questions discussed, than to any lack of ability in their 
treatment. Mr. Brinton is, for example, very evidently a thinker whose views 
upon theological questions will hardly bear the test of the orthodox schools. 
He is nevertheless entirely respectful in his treatment of the question con- 
cerning which he is at variance with the schoolmen; and with little danger 
of becoming altogether converted to his way of thinking, his books can be 
read with profit by orthodox theologians. 

Those who wish for clear conceptions concerning the fallacy of Pessim- 
ism, and other fallacious ideas based upon speculations concerning man’s 
present position with reference to a future state of existence, will find here 
muth that will be helpful, even in that which is not in accordance with 
their own convictions. 

What he has to say’ regarding “ the growing immateriality of religious 
thought,” and “the devitalizing of the doctrine of immortality,” will also 
afford subjects worthy the earnest attention of those who believe in the 
cardinal doctrines of christianity, and who would have these doctrines re- 
tain their hold upon the minds of others. If he does not present satisfactory 
solutions of the questions which continually arise in connection with man’s 
spiritual nature, he has certainly formulated much of the current thought 
upon the subject in such a manner as to make his book worthy the careful 
study of every scholar. 


RELIGION AND Procress."—The author of this book would place the 
foundations of religion on the consciousness of our relation to God. He can 
not imagine a period in the history of human progress, when this factor— 
man’s conscious relation to God—indispensable as he regards it, shall have 
lost its importance. Building upon this broad foundation, he endeavors to 
place religion in an attitude where it is neither hampered by the dogmas of 
the schools, nor in conflict with the cause of progress as represented by the 
scientist. His effort, evidently, is to harmonize religion and science, not by 


' Pp. 265-6. 
* “Religion and Progress,” An Essay. By Henry C. Pedder. New York: E. P 
Dutton & Co. 1876. 
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the ordinary methods, which consist in attempts to reconcile apparent dis- 
crepancies in the dicta of the two, but by leading both into a wider latitude, 
where these differences disappear in a nearer approach to an apprehension 
of God, as He reveals Himself to the consciousness of man. With Max 
Miuiller, he believes that the religions which preceded, or have existed con- 
temporary with, the Christian religion, have been improperly regarded by 
Christian thinkers, and he finds in science the means which may lead to a 
revision of that orthodoxy which regards as “ outcasts, forsaken and forgotten 
of their Father in Heaven, all who have not been taught in the tenets of 
Christianity.” ‘We need,” he says, “to penetrate beneath the rubbish of 
ages for those immortal flowers, which, independently of all creeds, thrive in 
every human heart, made beautiful by the sunshine of heaven.” He claims 
for religions other than the Christian a more charitable consideration ; and 
this charity broadly applied, he believes, will bring scientists and Christians 
nearer together, in the common recognition “of that higher consciousness 
which brings us face to face with the stern realities of life and eternity.” 


STORIES FROM THE Lips OF THE TEACHER AND STORIES OF THE PaTRI- 
ARCHS.'—Mr. Frothingham writes excellent English. His style is attractive 
without floridity and is particularly distinguished by his adherence to the use 
of simple monosyllabic and dissyllabic words, and short sentences, full of 
directness and force. These characteristics, prominent in all of his published 
writings, are especially so in his “ stories” derived from Scripture, which are 


written in a style suited to the comprehension of a child, and not too simple 
to interest older readers. 

The material which he here makes use of is found in the Parables of Christ, 
and various narratives from the Old Testament Scriptures. He has employed 
it, without irreverence, in such a manner as to invest it with the charm of 
romance ; and without attempting to inculcate, in connection with the stories, 
as he tells them, any peculiar doctrines of his own, he makes them the means 
of conveying, in a natural and easy manner, moral lessons of the highest im- 
portance. Those who can not countenance the divorce of the matter made 
use of from its connection with the teachings of the systems of theology in 
which they have been educated, will not regard these books with favor. 
Others will find in reading them that it is possible to invest the familiar 
material of the Bible with an interest and a significance never dreamed of ; 
and this is what Mr. Frothingham has succeeded in doing. 


ImitaTION OF Curist.’—Of few books, beside the Sacred Word, can it be 
said that they were written for all time. To Thomas 4 Kempis and Jean 
Gerson, belong the distinction of having given to the world such a book. 


* “Stories from the Lips of the Teacher.” Retold by a Disciple. 

“Stories of the Patriarchs,.” By O. B. Frothingham, New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. 1876. 2 vols. 

? “Imitation of Christ.” Thomas 4 Kempis, with an introduction by Rev. F. W, 
Farrar,D, D. New York: E..P. Dutton & Co. 1876. 
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The “brief, quivering sentences” of the Jmitatio Christi, well deserve a 
setting in which they may find their way into the homes and hearts of the 
people, and this edition of the work, with the excellent critical and biographi- 
cal introduction from the pen of Dr. Farrar, is admirably adapted to secure 
such an end. , 


SALvaTION By Curist.'—Some years ago a series of discourses by Dr. 
Francis Wayland, delivered before the students of the University at Providence, 
was published under the title of “University Sermons.” These sermons, 
which treat of many of the most important doctrines of Christianity, have been 
thoroughly revised by the author, and with some additions and omissions, and 
under a new title, are now republished. Dr. Wayland’s arguments are well 
considered, and all of his utterances are of such a character as to win respect, 
if they do not carry conviction. To a pastor, the book will prove exceedingly 
suggestive ; and in this, we apprehend, will be found its chief merit. 


Essays ON LEGAL Susjects.*—This Collection embraces a Discourse 
on Law as a Science delivered as the introductory lecture of a Course to 
Law Students, and a number of articles published at different times in Law 
Journals. They are all able and thoughtful, and some of them deserve 
attention at the hands of other classes besides the profession for which they 
were specially prepared. One on the preservation of the Common Law is 
particularly able and valuable, and will be likely to suggest some difficulties 
in the codification of the Corpus of the law which would not have occurred 
to minds of a less practical cast. There is in it a striking comparison of 
Hallam’s labor in rendering the principles of the English Constitution clear 
to the general apprehension, thereby substantially removing them from the 
field of controversy, with Madison’s in framing a Constitution of inflexible 
rules concerning the scheme of which fundamentally opposed theories have 
ever since been held and maintained. A review of M. de Coulanges on the 
Religion, Laws and Institutions of Greece and Rome, is perhaps the most 
interesting in the collection. The place of the family in Grecian and Roman 
institutions is clearly and forcibly shown, and its preéminent importance 
well illustrated. 


Pomerroy’s ConstiruTionaL Law.*—The issue of a third edition of this 
book, which was first published shortly after the war, would seem to indicate 
a considerable demand for it. Probably its comparative brevity makes it 
available as a text-book in educational institutions. The book has no glaring 
faults, except its tremendous rhetoric whenever any constitutional question, 


* “ Salvation by Christ.” Discourses by Francis Wayland. Boston: D. Lathrop & 
Co. 1876. 

* “ Essays on Legal Subjects.” By Professor James Parsons, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia: Rees Welch, Publisher. pp. 153. 1876. 

+“ An Introduction to the Constitutional Law of the United States.” By John Norton 
Pomeroy, LL.D. Third edition. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1875. 580 pages. 
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affected by the war, comes under discussion ; but on the other hand it can not 
be given very high commendation. The subject is a great one, and for its fit 
treatment requires the culture of a great lawyer and of a thorough student of 
constitutional history. 


Civit Liperty. AND Setr-GoveRNMENT.'—The increased attention 
which is being given to the science of politics by citizens generally, has 
created an unwonted demand for books upon that subject. Many almost 
forgotten works of merit, such as Mr. Skinner's treatise upon “ The issues of 
American Politics,” Mr. Sterne’s essay on “ Representative Government,” 
Mr. Hill’s little book on “ Liberty and Law,” and finaily Dr. Lieber’s more 
elaborate work on “ Civil Liberty and Self-Government,” are again brought 
prominently before the public. 

Dr. Lieber’s important work, first published in 1853 when its author was 
a professor in the University of South Carolina, has passed through succes- 
sive editions, each time winning new favor. The present edition has been 
carefully edited by Theodore D. Woolsey, LL. D., who worthily recognizes, 
in his introduction, the talent and patriotism of its distinguished author, 
who died in the city of New York in 1872. 

Dr. Lieber recognizes the: science of politics.as resting on the “ idea of 
justice and of rights;” and in determining the practical solution of the 
problems which must always arise as to what constitutes justice and right as 
between government and people, he would depend upon the experience and 
wisdom of practicai men, rather than upon the views of political theorists. 
A German by birth, and an American citizen by choice, he was, as Dr. 
Woolsey remarks, and as his book clearly indicates, an Englishman in many 
of his ideas. One great value of the work is its exposure of some of the 
most prominent faults in American politics. The author was evidently 
familiar with all of the various experiments which have been made in self- 
government, and his knowledge has been brought to bear in such a way as 
to make his book of real value to students of Political Science. 


PRINCIPIA; OR, THE Basis oF Sociat Science.*—This is the second 
edition of a work which has been for some time before the public. ‘here 
is nothing in the volume as now published to change the judgment formed 
upon its first appearance. It is the unsuccessful effort of a thinker of un- 
doubted ability to construct a theory of social science, which shall embody 
principles of universal application. A confusion of terms is introduced at 
the outset, where he defines Social Science as the Philosophy of Politics. 
In making these two terms interchangeable, the author opens the ‘way to 
ambiguity, uncertainty, and various difficulties, which, with minor faults of 


1 “On Civil Liberty and Self-Government.” By Francis Lieber, LL. D. Third Edition 
Revised. Edited by Theodore D. Woolsey. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co. 1876, 
~* “Principia, or the Basis of Social Science.” By R. J. Wright. Second Edition. Phila- 
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a‘like nature, obscure his meaning, and make mary parts of his book a 
puzzle. It is just'to say that while Mr. Wright fails to establish his theories 
regarding a system of social science, he has nevertheless made a serviceable 
contribution to the literature of sociology. Many of the topics considered 
are thoroughly practical, and some of those which have a bearing upon the 
important practical questions of the day, are discussed in a statesmanlike 
manner. The author’s evident devotion to his subject, and the vigor of his 
style, add not a little to the interest of his work. 
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THE Prorection oF Majorit1es."—The time-honored name of Quincy, 
which appears upon the title-page of this little book, is sufficient, in itself, to 
attract attention to the subject matter. This consists of papers which for- 
merly appeared in O/d and New, and which treat of political and other affairs 
of public importance. “The Protection of Majorities ”—the first paper—is a 
colloquial discussion of reform questions, and contains many truths which are 
worthy of attention ; but that their importance is made more manifest, or that 
any new ideas of value are suggested in connection with them, in this paper, 
is a matter of doubt. 

The essays upon Coercion in the later stages of Education, Functions of 
Town Libraries, and The Abuse of Reading, are of far more direct and prac- 
tical value. 


DicTionaRyY OF AMERICAN Brocrapuy."—This work, first published 
several years ago, is intended to present a biographical summary, as complete 
as possible, of the principal facts connected with the lives of those Americans 
who have attained prominence in art, science, literature, politics, or history, 
In. addition to the ten thousand notices contained in the first edition, the 

nt edition has a supplement containing several pages of new matter. Of 
none of the persons referred to, is the history brought to a later date than 1870. 





























ScrENTIFIC AGRICULTURE.*—This book shows a familiar acquaintance 
with the best writers upon the science, and the art of agriculture and horti- 
culture. If it does not add much to these teachings, it has the merit of pre- 
senting them in systematic form, so as to be available for students in the 
aallieons, Mr. Pendleton has not only done a good work for the young 
men in our agricultural schools, but for all intelligent cultivators as well. 
There is hardly a gardener or farmer who thinks at all upon the economy 
of his daily toil, who would not be benefited by the study of this work. It 
is full of practical hints, showing how money may be made in the purchase 
and use of fertilizers, in the mechanical preparation of the soil, and in its 


1 “ Protection of Majorities, or considerations relating to Electoral Reforms, with other 
papers.” By Josiah Phillips Quincy. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 
2 ** Dictionary of American Biography.” By Francis S. Drake, Boston: James R. 
& Co, 1876. 
® “ Scientific Agriculture.” By E, M. Pendleton, M. D., Professor of Agriculture apd 
Horticulture in aie se New York: A. S, Barnes & Co, 
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thorough cultivation while crops are growing. If the teachings of this 
book could be followed on every farm and plantation, it would add many 
millions of dollars annually to the agricultural products of the country. 
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History oF Creation.’—Ernst Haeckel is, next to Darwin, the 
greatest expositor of the philosophy of evolution, and is second to no man 
in Europe in his profound knowledge of the lower forms of animals and 
plants. These volumes are a translation of a well-known German work, in 
which he endeavors to give a popular view of the great subject of the origin 
and history of life. He first, in true German style, travels over a very wide 
field of historical discussion regarding the views held by successive natural- 
ists, and then develops his own theory, which is substantially that held by 
Darwin. He first states a number of laws or principles supposed, and then 
traces the pedigree or “ phylogeny” of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
from their lowest forms to man, illustrating them by many elaborate gen- 
ealogical trees. In the course of the details into which this investigation 
obliges him to enter, he brings forward, in a condensed yet clear form, a 
vast mass of biological information of great value in itself and much of it not 
easily accessible to the general reader or even to the scientific student, 
Most of it too is accurate and up to the existing state of knowledge, though 
there are some errors and inadvertencies; as for example when he asserts, 
vol. ii, p. 91, that a large proportion of coal is composed of alge, and his 
assumption throughout of the possibility of spontaneous generation, which 
has recently received such damaging if not fatal contradiction from the 
crucial experiments of Tyndall, and which must always have appeared to 
any biologist accustomed to the investigation of the lower forms of life, not 
only unproved but in the highest degree improbable. The reader needs 
also in this book, as in others of the same school, to be on his guard against 
assumptions of what should be proved, and vague reasonings from analogy. 
Of the former, the book is pervaded with the gigantic instance, that while 
all things are believed to be derived from one another by phylogeny, and no 
power is admitted outside of matter itself, we are required to assume with- 
out any cause, the existence of matter and its potencies and tendencies, the 
whole of which are coolly taken for granted and reasoned on; as if for exam- 
ple, the tendency of certain elements to combine as albumen, and of albumen 
to assume the forms of life, and of these to go on in certain developmental 
processes, were something too simple to require any explanation: whereas it 
is obvious that, without going to the root of these powers and tendencies, 
all explanations based on them must be in a philosophical sense superficial 

1 The History of Creation by Ernst Haeckel, From the German, The translation rée- 
vised by Prof. E. R. Lankester, M. A., F.R.S. King & Co., London. 1876, 
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in the highest degree. Of vague analogies one of the most glaring is that in 
which crystallization is placed in connection with organization, and the 
properties of organized beings traced to those of carbon. Stripped of spe- 
cious coloring, this amounts to the extravagant statement that the tendency 
of carbon to crystallize as graphite or diamond, enables us to comprehend 
the arrangement of the molecules that constitute an animal or vegetable cell. 
Yet this vague sort of unreasoning statement is put forth with the utmost 
naiveté, as if it were a profound scientific truth. With these cautions the 
book may be taken as one of the most earnest and elaborate attempts to 
work out the genesis of the earth and man, in some detail, on a Darwinian 
basis, and to arrange in conformity with this theory all organic bgings 
according to the order of their development. 

Haeckel has no idea of any power beyond the material universe. He 
adheres to what he terms “ Monism” and which he defines in this wise— 
“Where teleological dualism seeks the arbitrary thoughts of a capricious 
creator in the miracles of creation, causal Monism finds in the process of 
development the necessary effects of eternal immutable laws of nature.” 
This sentence in truth photographs perfectly the philosophical standpoint 
ofthe man. While he can see nothing inconceivable in the idea of eternal 
immutable laws, with or without eternal matter and force, and these pro- 
ducing a systematic development in time, on the other hand he sees noth- 
ing in the possible work of a creator except what is arbitrary, capricious 
and miraculous. The old idea of plan and law in creation has no place in 
his mental horizon. From sucha mind theology and holy Scripture can ex- 
pect to receive little consideration and somewhat scant courtesy. Yet in this 
respect he is more fair than some of the shallower English disciples of his 
school, for in one passage he goes somewhat out of his way to pay a tribute 
‘of praise to the “ Mosaic hypothesis of creation” for its clear testimony to 
the ideas of separation or differentiation and of development or perfecting, 
and also to the grand features of the progress of the creative work. He 
might have added, its testimony to the unity of nature and to the dominance 
of law and definite plan. He unfairly accuses it of holding the earth as the 
‘centre of the universe and man as the sole object of creation—the latter an 
accusation to which Haeckel’s own system is more exposed. 

In the assumption of monism as the basis on which to build our ideas 
of the origin of things, Haeckel is in advance of Darwin, or at least of the 
avowed opinions of that great observer and speculator; and though many. 
of the English evolutionists appear sometimes to see that their system can- 
not fairly avoid this extreme, they evidently shrink from it, not only on 
account of its theological heterodoxy, but also because of its apparent con- 
flict with common sense. This however, does not appal Haeckel, and per- 
haps one can best measure the precise position in which he places himself 
iby noticing what he calls his “ proofs,” as summed up in the end of the 
book, and his summary of the “ Phylogeny of Man.” 

The “ proofs” then, may be shortly stated as follows, along with the points 
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in which they seem to fail, as evidence of monism or of milder forms of evo- 
lution. The frst consists in the fact that the earlier organisms known to 
the geologist are simpler and less specialized than their successors, and 
that there is thus a progressive perfecting of organisms. This may be good 
evidence of a development of some sort and within certain limits in the 
progress of nature; but it does not prove Haeckel’s doctrine, unless we can 
be perfectly sure that such progressive development has not been a plan 
dictated by intelligence. To take a very familiar instance—Assume that 
the wild Brassica oleracea has by some means been specialized into a cauli- 
flower; this does not prove a spontaneous development, unless I can be 
quite sure that no gardener has intervened with intelligent selection in the 
process. The second proof is that every individual animal is developed 
from a simple embryonic condition, and that this is a type on the small 
scale of the development of groups on the large scale. But this is obviously 
a mere analogy, and that a very vague one. Further, even this disappears 
when we find that the adult animal produces simple germs which, as far as 
our observation goes, pass through the same changes with the previous in- 
dividuals. The ¢hird proof is merely a development of the analogy implied 
in the first and second. The progress of the individual animal may be a 
type of that which species undergo in geological time. Proof fourthis based 
on the similarity of internal structure in many kinds of animals very differ- 
ent externally. But if there is any intention in nature, this is precisely what 
we should have a right to expect. The f/th proof is the connection of the 
inward structure of the animal with the changes which it may be supposed 
to have passed through. This of course depends on our previous reception 
of monism to give it any value beyond that of a mere adaptation. The 
sixth proof is that there are rudimentary or unformed organs for which no 
definite use has been discovered. But then we are not sure that they may 
not have uses yet undiscovered. Even if they have no use, they must 
either be old organs giving out or new organs coming in, if monism be 
true. In the former case the monist has to show cause why they were pro- 
duced and also why they are being lost. In the latter case it seems impos- 
sible that he can have any way of accounting for them. Rudimentary 
organs are often appealed to by evolutionists, apparently in entire uncon- 
sciousness that these constitute one of the chief difficulties in their system. 
The seventh proof is that in classification groups of animals branch from 
each other in a manner to indicate blood relationship ;—that is, of course, if 
we exclude altogether the idea of plan, and suppose that creatures specifi- 
cally distinct may have been produced from one another indefinitely. 
But even the genealogical trees have many fatal breaks. The eighth is the 
geographical distribution of animals and plants, which shows that like 
forms inhabit like regions, and arise from similar centers of origin. But 
this must equally be the case on the theory of creation according to plan, 
and of adaptation of organisms to their surroundings. The ninth is the 
most singular reason of the whole; namely, that the adaptation of organisms 
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-to external circumstances, which is usually supposed to be evidence of design 
‘+a superficial view, Haeckel thinks, though Mill, a much more profound 
thinker did not—really proves that the surroundings produced the organism. 
‘Thus light caused eyes and sound ears; the rock produced the Lithodomus 
-which bores it and the Acorn-shell which clings to it; the tube produced the 
Serpula and the specific gravity of water the shell of the Nautilus. We may 
almost add, the mill produced the miller and the net and boat the fisher- 
man. The /enth and last proof is perhaps that which weighs most with the 
believers in evolution, and which must be especially potent in proportion 
to the disinclination of men to face difficulties in research and reflection. 
It is this, that if we admit the validity of the previous proofs and the dogma 
deduced from them, we can explain anything in a way more or less satisfac- 
tory, always excepting that question of questions—how this wonderful con- 
catenation of causes and effects can have been instituted at first. 

We have detailed these proofs, because they give the essence of the doc- 
trine; but if the reader wishes to learn all that can be said in their 
favor, he must have recourse to the book itself. 

A very important part of the work is that which relates to man. The 
map of his affiliation is surprisingly orthodox, giving in the main much 
the same views ordinarily taken in our books of biblical geography, except 
that, as there can be no question of the existence of fully developed man 
from the earliest times in southern Asia, it is convenient to assume a primi- 
tive continent of Lemuria, now submerged under the Indian Ocean, in 
which the stages of his transition from ape to man were passed, and from 
which unfortunately they can never be recovered. About these stages of 
the development of man, however, Haeckel has no doubt. They are 
twenty-two in number, and extend all the way from Monera to man. The 
four last are— 

19. Tailed Apes.—(AMenocerca.) 

20. Man-like Apes.—(Anthropoides.) 
a1. Ape-like Men.—(Pithecanthrofi.) 
22. Men.—(Homines.) 


It is a curious and instructive point in this genealogy that stage twenty- 
. first, the ape-like man, can nowhere be found, either recent or fossil. 
There may, it is true, exist men sufficiently ape-like, in a certain sense,+but 
not in that required by the theory. This is therefore the veritable “ miss- 
-ing link ”; and its absence can be accounted for either on the supposition 
that it has not pleased God to make such a creature, or in accordance with 
‘our monist theory, because this kind of animal has proved specially un- 
‘suitable to any condition of life, and so was very temporary and local, or 
because it has unfortunately perished in the subsidence of the hypothetical 
continent of Lemuria. Nevertheless, according to the theory, these beings 
“must have existed, and we are told, quite circumstantially, that they must 
thave been speechless, that they arose from anthropoid apes “ becoming 
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habituated to an upright walk,” and that they existed “toward the close of 
the Tertiary period,” that is immediately before the glacial age. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and we are sorry to say that the 
brilliant theory we have sketched is really very old. Something similar is 
implied in the fragmentary Chaldean account of Creation, preserved by the 
Historian Berosus, and indications of which, according to Smith, exist in 
some of the Nineveh tablets recently deciphered; but it is given more in 
detail in the Sacred book of the Quichés of Central America. There it is 
written that the men first created by the gods had language but no intelli- 
gence, and the gods, discontented with their work, caused these imperfect 
men to be drowned—a reminiscence perhaps of the subsidence of Lemuria. 
A second attempt was only a little more successful, for it produced men 
with a certain intelligence but incapable of worshipping the gods. These 
were in part destroyed and in part continue to exist as apes, and the third 
attempt produced man as he now is. This is clearly not far removed from 
the monist conception. But in some respects it is more natural and there- 
fore preferable. Since animals have voice without reason, and the faculty 
of speech becomes developed in infancy earlier than that of abstract 
thought, it might be reasonable to imagine that talking men existed before 
reasoning men, rather than the reverse. Further, that reasoning men may 
exist without any religious ideas is proved by'the present condition of the 
monists themselves, who approach, very nearly, to the penultimate stage of 
the Quiché phylogeny; but who, it is to be hoped, may escape the sad fate 
to which the missing link seems to have been doomed in both systems. 


THE Dawn or Lire!—The remarkable facts recorded in this work are 
a contribution to science originating with the Geological Survey of Canada, ° 
so long and ably directed by Sir William E. Logan, recently deceased, and, 
at the present time, prosecuted under the direction of Sir Alfred R. C. Sel- 
wyn. The author, Dr. Dawson, has not sustained a formal relation to the 
survey; but he has long been distinguished for his original contributions to 
geological science, and his hearty codperation with the Survey in developing 
the geology of the vast Dominion of Canada. Dr. Dawson is perhaps, the 
ablest geologist of the Dominion; he certainly is the geologist of greatest 
versatility, and the one who has pondered, in the most philosophical spirit, 
the fundamental problems presented by geology, and especially its record 
of extinct life upon the earth. His present work may be regarded as duplex 
in its structure—consisting both of popular statements and of scientific dis- 
cussions. The unlearned reader is addressed in the continuous narrative; 
but each chapter is followed by an appendix, consisting of a summary or 
reproduction of papers cited from the scientific journals, and originating, in 


' The Dawn of Life ; being the History of the Oldest known Fossil Remains and their 


Relations to Geological Time and to the Development of the Animal Kingdom. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL. D., F. R. S., F.G. S., etc. Principal and Vice Chancellor of McGill Univer- 


sity, Montreal. Iondon: Hodder and Stoughton. 1875. 
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America and England, during the progress of the researches and discussions 
which have finally resulted in the establishment of the claims of Zosogn 
Canadense'to a place in the kingdom of animal life. 

We are indebted to Sir William E. Logan for the discovery of the 
oldest remains of animal life as yet revealed upon our planet. It is more 
than a singular coincidence—it is a wonderful instance of scientific proph- 
ecy, that the geologists of Canada, and notably Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, then 
connected with the Survey, no less than the veteran geologist of Great 
Britain, Sir Charles Lyell, had already announced the conviction that or- 
ganic existence had begun upon the earth, even in the earlier epochs of that 
enormous interval of time which intervened between the dawn of the Silu- 
rian Age and the beginning of sedimentation; and which, since the report 
of Foster and Whitney on the Mineral Lands of Lake Superior, had been 
hopelessly named “ Azoic” Time. The prophecy was based on the occur- 
rence of enormous beds of graphite and of iron ores, in the system of rocks 
belonging to Azoic Time, as well as the presence of limited amounts of 
petroleum and of vast formations of limestone. Dr. Dawson has given us a 
resumé of the prophetic utterances of that period, and of the stratigraphical 
conditions under which were discovered the obscure organic traces which 
were destined to constitute a memorable fulfillment of the auguries of 
science. The Director of the Geological Survey was aided by the efficient 
collaboration of Dr. Dawson, Dr. Hunt and Mr. E. Billings, the sagacious 
palzontologist of the Survey; while in England, Dr. Carpenter contributed 
effectively by his own studies, to elucidate the structure and affinities of the 
organism which announced the Dawn of Life upon our planet. These cir- 
cumstances ‘are set forth by our author with the authority of an original 
investigator, and the elegance and clearness of diction which beldng to the 
finished master of style. Nothing could be more entertaining or suggestive 
than this review of the methods of science in eliminating difficulties which 
seemed inseparable, and pushing, by a determined and hopeful concert of 
action, further and further toward a clear solution of the stubborn problem. 

In connection with the special history of Zezoén—the characters of 
which are copiously illustrated by engravings of photographs taken directly 
from the actual specimens—we have an exposition of the kindred of the 
“Dawn Animal,” and the part which the family has played in the later his- 
tory of the world. The Dawn Animal is related to the Nummulites, whose 
discoid forms are piled by millions in the great limestone formation which 
has yielded material for the pyramids. It is similarly related to Orditoides, 
anummuline type occurring abundantly in the white Eocene limestone of 
Alabama, Mississippi and other Southern States. In its animal nature it was 
closely related to Amada and Protameba, little more than particles of ani- 
mated jelly, the former of which is familiar to the modern microscopist. The 
relics of this venerable predecessor of the populations of the world are 
found imbedded in masses of crystalline limestone intercalated among the 
highly folded strata which rise in the Laurentian hills bounding, on the 
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north, the valley of the St. Lawrence. Since these limestone materials 
entombed the remains of the primeval inhabitants of our globe, not less than 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand feet of sediments have been accumu- 
lated along the shallower borders of the ocean; and this work, according to 
the estimates of conservative geologists and physicists, must have consumed 
seventy or eighty millions of years. It isa biography of creatures thus 
deeply buried in sediments and centuries, which we have before us in the 
pages of Dr. Dawson. 

It would have been a neglected opportunity, had the author failed, in 
this work, to question Zozodn respecting its lineage. Dr. Dawson is an 
illustrious opposer of Darwinism viewed as an adequate explanation of the 
diversity and succession of organic types; and he fails to find in the Dawn 





Animal and his relatives of later ages, any facts to serve as the basis of a - 


faith in that theory. This primeval animal possessed, as emphatically 
as the most exalted form of the present age, all the capabilities which so 
sharply differentiate a living organism from dead matter. The essential 
functions of life were executed with the same consummate success as ina 
mollusc or aman. Between it and lifeless matter was an interval admitting 
of a considerable series of gradations. But Zozodn had no predecessor: 
Neither, so far as the facts of geology reveal, had Zozoén any lineal de- 
scendant. It stands cut off from all its nearest relatives by intervals of 
complete discontinuity. It must be admitted, however, that this definite 
circumscription does not close the argument respecting the “ phylogeny” 
of protozoa, It may even be true that the vital principle of Zozodn was 
transmitted through intermediate links, now lost, to forms as distinct as 
Stromatopora and Orbitoides. 

But there is one admission which can not be made. The protozoan, 
stripped of all structure whith could distinguish it from inanimate matter, 
is still the seat of manifestations which are never revealed by inanimate 
matter. It proclaims the reality of a force which does not belong.to the 
category of physical forces. Nevertheless, after admitting the reality of a 
vital force, we find ourselves, on reflection, far from a solution of the ques- 
tion, ‘ What relations does this sustain to original cause?’ 

On the ultimate problems of philosophical research, Zvzoém, as our 
author assures us, sheds no light. “Our Dawn Animal has positively no 
story to tell as to his own introduction, or his transmutation into other 
+r forms of existence. He leaves the mystery of creation where it was.” He 
‘ nevertheless, chimes, in his testimony, with the teachings of all other crea+ 

tures respecting the reality, in creation, of progress, method, thought. He 
joins them in testifying that some of the very lowest forms of life have been 
Operative upon a grand and persistent scale, and have made the most effec- 
tive contributions to the preparation of our planet for the occupancy of 
man; and he illustrates the grand fact in the economy of life, that every 
great type of organization, once introduced, has been perpetuated, in some 
of its modifications, to the human age of the world—expanding, gathering 
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strength and dominion, and assuming far-reaching and essential functions 
in the progressive evolution of the earth; then, under changed conditions, 
shrinking away, yielding the ground and the function to some higher type of 
being; yet always preserved—carefully, fondly preserved, even as human 
intelligence cherishes its relics, to testify to conditions of things which must, 
otherwise, be irretrievably buried in the impenetrable abysses of past time. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING.'—The visit of Professor Price to this country 
in 1874, and his familiar addresses to the chambers of commerce of New 
York and other cities, upon the topics embraced in this volume, will give 
him a wider circle of readers than can usually be commanded by a writer 
on so hackneyed a subject. The book is written in a style of unusual viva- 
city, and recalls pleasantly the manners and conversation of its author. We 
have space only to notice a few of the distinguishing features of the book. 
Money, according to Professor Price, is only valuable where it is current, 
that is actually moving, (currens) and performing the various operations of 
exchange and payment; recalling the saying of Boisguilbert, that “gold at 
the bottom of a miser’s chest is as worthless as so many stones.” He has, 
therefore, no respect for the popular veneration for gold merely as gold. 
Unless England needs it for immediate purposes, he does not rejoice with 
the crowd, when treasure ships arrive from Australia or California; “the 
glorious ingots have not made England one pound the richer; they have 
all been paid for with English property of equal value.” Gold is only needed 
as a redemption fund; or, if we may be allowed the expression, as the uni- 
versal solvent, by which the currencies of all countries can be converted 
into each other. 

In all this Professor Price does not come quite up to orthodox English 
standards; but there is, after all, no writer who distinguishes more sharply 
between metallic and paper money. “Coin, metallic coin alone, is true 
money. Every kind of paper styled money, carries on its face an order, or 
promise, to pay money. An order, or a promise to give a thing, is not the 
thing itself; the thing is absent. This settles the matter absolutely; paper 
is not money.” “Coin is the substance, the reality covenanted to be given 
for goods bought; consequently coin alone is payment.” Herein lies the 
test of real money, its power of absolute, final payment. All other methods 
of discharging debts are merely transfers of obligation, putting the debt of 
A. on to the shoulders of B. If we pay in bank notes or greenbacks, we 
merely discharge ourselves by turning over to our creditor a debt against 
the bank or the Government. If by a check, we make a similar transfer, 
without even discharging ourselves till the bank accepts the check. Cir- 
culating notes cause the account to bring money, because, if accepted, they 
constitute immediate payment between the parties. Professor Price holds, 
with Lord Overstone, and ‘against the late Mr. Amasa Walker, and many 

1“ Currency and Banking.” By Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford.. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 1876. pp. 176, 12 mo. 
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other American economists, that bank deposits are not currency, but only 
book accounts; and the transfer of them only set-offs; they lack mobility, 
they are not current. 

The argument against Government paper money is presented with great 
force, especially the point that Government notes always represent wealth 
consumed ; while bank notes represent wealth still existing. The United 
States greenbacks stand for the property destroyed in war; while the notes 
of the National Banks represent property in the transmission of which, from 
producer to consumer, mercantile paper is created, which paper the bank 
buys with its notes; what it really buys is not the promise of Mr. A., the 
maker of the note, but the iron—the cloth—the shoes—the flour or the lumber 
which constitute the consideration for which the note was given. To redeem 
the bank note there is always, therefore, a fund constantly growing in value, 
held in the hands of somebody for the security of every intervening obliga- 
tion, in the long line of sellers and buyers. The last buyer is the con- 
sumer, who when he pays the price of the commodity, sets a fund in motion 
which travels steadily back to the producer, paying every intervening debt 
and intervening profit on its journey. But to pay the Government notes, 
there is no fund, unless it be the taxes which may be loaned on these same 
commodities, thereby drawing a portion of their value into the public treas- 
ury. In the one case, the circulation represents wealth and wealthy com- 
merce ; in the other case, it represents debt and ultimate taxation; in the one 
case, the issuer of the notes redeems them willingly, because he has the 
equivalent for them in his till; in the other case, there is a strong temptation 
to repudiate, because there is nothing in the till to redeem with, and self- 
imposed taxation by which to fill it is a painful process. There is, besides, 
no tribunal to compel the Government to redeem. 

What the Government can not do directly, our anthor holds that it may, 
very properly, do through the agency of banks, “the only institutions with 
which it can negotiate for the performance of this service; for banks alone 
can deal with the funds received in exchange for the bank notes, and 
employ them.” 

The most satisfactory chapter in Professor Price’s book is the last, in 
which he answers the question “What is a Bank?” It is not, as commonly 
defined, “a creator of money,” nor “a dealer in money,” but “an institution 
Jor the transfer of debts.” The definition is very clearly and conclusively 
worked out, by an analysis of the operations of banking. Every operation 
of banking is an operation dealing with a debt. Receiving deposits is the 
assumption of a debt; paying them is a discharge of it; transfers from one 
depositor to another is the shifting of a debt. Discounting paper is only the 
transfer of a debt from the original creditor to the bank. If the proceeds 
of discount are paid in bank notes, this is only an exchange of one promise 
(debt) against another, namely, the bank’s general promise to pay its notes 
to bearer, against the special promise of the maker of the paper to pay it 
when due to the legal holder. 
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The greatest value of the book lies in this chapter, for it strips the busi- 
ness of banking of all its mystery, and shows how simple its operations are, 
and how indispensable, withal, to the well-being of society. Nothing can 
be more senseless than the war of the indebted classes against banks. It is 
for them that banks were specially devised, and for them only that they are 
necessary. If all men were rich, there would need to be no borrowing; but 
since some men have only industry and brains, while other men have capital, 
civilization imperatively demands an organized system by which the two 
shall supplement each other. That system is banking: it is as old as civil- 
ization, and when it ceases to exist, the world will have relapsed into 
barbarism. 

The multiplication of books on Banking, at a time when the business is 
in a very depressed state, is a good sign. In prosperous times the mana- 
gers of banks are so busy feeding the machine and keeping it up to a high 
rate of speed, that they have no leisure to study or reflect upon the nature 
of their business. Banking is, in all countries, much more a trade than a 
profession. In a majority of cases bank managers are men who have risen 
from the mere plodding routine of the desk, or counter, to a position which 
requires for success, a rare combination of qualities and acquirements, 
knowledge of business in a large sense, knowledge of men, and ability to 
deal with them, prudence, courage, and sound judgment. 

A bank. officer who comes up from the ranks has very little opportyinity 
to acquire these qualifications by actual contact with the world. It is, 
therefore, all the more necessary for him to supplement his inexperience by 
study.—Mr. Bullion’s book’ is not to be ranked in importance or value with 
that of Professor Price. While the latter is replete with learning and scien- 
tific analysis, the treatise of Mr. Bullion is merely a collection of practical 
rules laid down by a banker of experience for the guidance of a younger 
member of the guild. The principles which underlie the advice given, are 
the same in all countries, but the illustrations show that there is a consider- 
able difference in detail, between the banking of the north of England and 
that of the United States. 

The notes of the Canadian editor indicate that banking in the Domin- 
ion, much more nearly resembles that of “the states” than that of Great 
Britain.’ Promissory notes take there the place of bills of exchange, and of 
“overdrawn accounts,” a Scotch method of borrowing quite unknown in 
this country. 

We are glad to find among the tests of a sound loan suggested by the 
editor, the following: “Will the transaction provide the means of its own 
repayment?” This, as we have elsewhere stated, we regard as the truest 
criterion of sound discount banking, namely, Is the loan or discount based 
upon the value of property exchanged, and the legitimacy of the dealing in 
. }“The internal management of a Country Bank : in a series of Letters on the Functions 
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it, which gives rise to the paper, or is it merely, or chiefly, based on the 
pecuniary responsibility of the parties? In the one case security is in 
plain sight, and is usually impregnable; in the other case it is uncertain, 
obscure and often baseless. Loans predicated on the value and exchange 
of property make banking the necessary outgrowth and servantof commerce; 
loans on personal security are often little better than gambling transactions. 

We are glad to find, in a note on page 115, that the experience of Can- 
ada vindicates the safety of loans on the pledge of specific property, or the 
title deeds to it, such as bills of lading and ware-house receipts. There: 
is a strong prejudice against such loans in New York and other Eastern 
cities, as there is also in England. It is time that this prejudice was done * 
away with. If bills of exchange, created by the sale of property, are a good 
security, how much better should be the obligation of the borrowers, with a 
specific pledge of the property sold. The prejudice, we believe, has arisen 
solely from a neglect of caution to take proper steps to obtain information 
as to the property pledged and a good title to it. This is outside of bank- 
ing experience, and of course requires special training; but if the same 
pains were taken to ascertain the condition, value and title to the property 
pledged, as is usually taken through mercantile agencies and private corre- 
spondence, to ascertain the character, habits and responsibility of the parties. 
to mercantile treaties, a much more reliable and impregnable security 
would be obtained. The prejudice against loans on bills of lading does 
not exist in the great agricultural states of the west, any more than in the 
lumber-producing sections of Canada. In both those sections a large pro- 
portion of bank discounts is predicated on the pledge of property, or of the 
mercantile papers which give title to it. We are glad, therefore, to con- 
clude this notice with this quotation from the note of the Canadian editor. 
“A bill of lading representing goods actually shipped to market, is certainly 
as good a security—if properly assigned—as the name of an average mer- 
chant. Asa general rule, banks in Canada have found transactions on bills 
of lading the most satisfactory part of their business.” 


THe Hopes oF THE Human Race.'—Mr. Cobbe seeks to present 
reasons for believing in the immortality of the soul, which will be satisfac- 
tory to those who have lost faith in the arguments generally advanced by 
christian believers. He speaks of himself as having once “failed to dis- 
cover any sufficient reason for such trust,” and as having deliberately thrust 
it away, “even under the pressure of a great sorrow.” For this reason he 
thinks it possible that he “ may understand better than most believers in the 
doctrine, why many honest, and. not irreligious, minds are at this moment 
mournfully shutting out that gleam. of a brighter world which should cheer 
and glorify the present: ” and he thinks, also, that he “may have learned 
from experience how some of their difficulties are to be met.” 

If we may judge from the evidence incidentally presented in the author's 


1 “The Hopes of the Human Race. Hereafter and Here.” By Francis Power Cobbe. 
New York: James Miller. 1876. $1.75. 
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writing, he is one of the by no means small number of those disciples, or 
students, of the philosophical school represented by Mr. Mill, who have 
followed the teachings of that school. to their logical sequence in practical 
nihilism ; and who, after an experience of the bitter barrens where they 
have found themselves, have with inexpressible relief permitted Faith to 
guide them again into the fairer fields of hope. 

Mr. Cobbe writes as one would be expected to write under the circum- 
stances. He gives an attention to truths which many have never ques- 
tioned, in a way which will seem to all such as quite unnecessary. But to 
those whose spiritual natures have suffered the desert torments of a sojourn 
at the nether outposts of skepticism, his words will be full of significance. If 
they do not dispel all doubts as to man’simmortality, and though they prove 
the author to be far from orthodox in his views, they will suggest arguments 
in favor of a belief in a life to come which may be safely trusted to bring 
forth good fruit in the minds of careful readers. Mr. Cobbe shows, in what 
he says of the training received by the younger Mill, an insight into the de- 
termining influences which shaped the religious views of the latter, which 
many fail to obtain. He recognizes, fully, the remarkable power of the 
father’s teachings “in extirpating the organ of religion from his child's 
heart ;” and he regards this act “as serving to reveal to us the place it (the 
religious organ) naturally takes among human faculties.” 

The truth which Mr. Cobbe’s experience has taught him, and which he 
would make more plain to others, is that our knowledge of God is not first 
obtained from the external world; and that we can not, therefore, depend 
upon science, or any of its inductions, as the means of giving us our clearest 
apprehensions of the Deity; that we must, on the contrary, regard the 
knowledge of the divine, as among the spiritual things which must be spir- 
itually discerned, if discerned at all. 


Tue AGE oF Pericies' is a somewhat inaptly named, but really excellent 
and valuable, book. In England, Grote is so completely the one historian of 
Greece for all but careful or aspiring scholars, and Curtius so satisfies the 
wants of those University men who can not be satisfied with Grote, that a period 
lightly touched by Grote, or a view of Greek life and civilization not dwelt on 
by Curtius, are apt toremain unknown. Mr. Lloyd brings into light the outer 
and inner, the political and social, life, the artistic and literary progress, of 
Athens in her brightest age ; the half century which elapsed after she rose 
from the ruins of the Persian war, and before her pride was crushed, and her 
people demoralized, by the disasters and the cruel exhaustion of the War 
with the Peloponnesus. It is readable and well worth reading ; and, on the 
whole, were we compelled to hurry a boy through a course of Greek history, 
or to add toa young lady’s accomplishments some notion of classical history, 
and of the reasons which render Greece so interesting to all educated men, 
we should say that the fifth to the eighth volume of Grote, and the work 


1 “The Age of Pericles.” London: McMillan & Co. 1876. 
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before us, attentively read, would convey a truer and more real, idea of the sub- 
ject than the best and dreariest of handbooks, abridgments, or school histories. 


Kave’s Sepoy War, Vot. III.’—The most interesting and important book 
lately published in England, is, probably, the third volume of Sir J. Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy War. The author’s own public services, and his ex- 
cellent biographies of some of the chief ornaments of that great body of 
statesmen by whom the Oriental empire of Great Britain has been adminis- 
tered for a hundred years, rendered him the fittest person to write the history 
of the tremendous struggle by which that empire was for a moment shaken to 
its foundations, to be speedily reéstablished in a more coherent form, and on 
a firmer basis than before. When it was once known that he had undertaken 
the task, no one dreamed of competing with him; and long as the interval 
has been between the publication of his two first volumes and the appearance 
of the third, no one has interfered with his monopoly of the subject. We have 
had military sketches of particular operations, and biographical accounts of 
the part taken by individuals in the suppression of the great mutiny ; but 
nothing more. It is to be regretted that Sir J. Kaye's work proceeds so 
slowly. Nineteen years have now elapsed since the outbreak of the rebellion, 
seventeen since its total suppression, and we have still no complete record of 
its course, and the only work that pretends to give such a record has as yet 
only reached the turning-point of the story—the success of the little army of 
British troops, and native levies gathered with the utmost difficulty by the exer- 
tions of Lord Canning, General Anson, and the military and civil rulers of 
the Punjab under the guidance of Sir John Lawrence, in what is called the 
Siege of Delhi. As yet we have not arrived at the point where the first 
succors from England arrived in India, and the arrest of the China expedi- 
tion by Lord Canning’s urgent appeal, is, in date, one of the last events noted 
in this volume. All that has been accomplished, when Sir John Kaye lays 
down his pen, has been done by the resources actually at hand ; by the small 
European garrison of India and the new levies raised, not in the provinces 
long subject to British rule—none such could be trusted against their Sepoy 
brethren—but among the recently conquered Sikhs and the borderers of 
Nepal. It is a striking testimony to the personal ascendency of Englishmen 
over Eastern races, that instead of seizing such an opportunity to throw off 
the yoke, the Punjabees should have rallied round the British standards, and 
fought for them with as much courage as they displayed at Sobraon and 
Chilliauwallah. Something may have been due to their respect for the 
English who had conquered them, and their contempt for the Indians whom 
they had often worsted ; much more to the fact that all the administrators of 
the Punjab, soldiers and civilians, were men of that heroic type which makes 
a deep impression on the warlike races of the East, and commands from them 
a loyalty deeper than they are wont to pay to hereditary right, to the ties of 


4 “ A history of the Sepoy war in India.” By John William Kaye, F. R.S., author of the 
History of the War in Afghanistan. Vol. iii. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1876. 
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race and religion, or, to what we should call, the claims of country. In his 
account of General Nicholson's exploits, Sir John Kaye shows how very pow- 
erful is the hold of a first rate leader of a superior race over the finest and 
most self-reliant of Oriental tribes. The world contains few better and braver 
warriors, few who respect themselves more highly, than those who worshiped 
Nicholson, sometimes with the devotion of clansmen to a chief, sometimes in 
the literal sense of worship, with the reverence due to a present deity. This 
attitude of the Sikhs is one of the notable features of the history. Another 
is the temper of the Sepoys. That the mutiny was preconcerted is almost 
certain ; that half the regiments which revolted did so from fear rather than 
from passion or greed, is proved by the fact that many and many a corps re- 
mained faithful through all temptation while the Europeans were at their mercy, 
and these revolted in their panic just when revolt entailed deadly peril and 
could lead to no success. The general impression left by a study of the three 
volumes is that the Mohammedans were generally guilty of premeditated 
treason ; that the Brahmins, Rajpoots, and Hindoos generally had been tam- 
pered with by a widespread conspiracy, and were in a state of mingled alarm 
and excitement, which rendered them sometimes the willing tools of fanaticism 
or villany, sometimes the helpless victims of that wildest of all frenzies, the 
frenzy of panic. Many horrible crimes were committed ; but in many cases the 
rebels spared and protected their officers and their officers’ families, To the 
many brilliant achievements of English courage and resolution it is not neces- 
sary to refer.. Everywhere little knots of Englishmen were driven to stand on 
the defensive in posts apparently indefensible, and to do so in isolation and 
in sole reliance on themselves ; and the difficulty of Sir John Kaye and of his 
readers lies in the fact that—the siege of Delhi and the rescue of Lucknow 
excepted—the early history of the mutiny is the history of a hundred separate 
and almost unconnected outbreaks, massacres, and struggles, which can neither 
be woven into one coherent story, nor told in chronological order. The pres- 
ent volume is for this reason especially incoherent and difficult to read with a 
clear grasp of its general purport ; but we hardly think that any of the critics 
who have handled it so severely on this account could have managed better 
than the author has done. 


MAN AND Beast.’—In his present work Mr. Wood seeks to display the 
reasoning powers of animals; the extent to which they are exercised, and the 
strange way in which they fail, suddenly, at some point which, to human intelli- 
gence, seems quite as simple and obvious, or even more so, than those which 
have been already passed. The stories of animal intelligence—of tact, judg- 
ment, artifice shown in situations wholly novel and for which instinct could not 
possibly have provided—are numerous, interesting, and for the most part en- 
tirelynew. If there be a weakness in Mr. Wood’s general argument, it lies in 


* “Man and Beast.” Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than three hundred 
original anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. R.S., author of Homes without 
Hands, Two vols. London; Daldy, Isbister & Co. 1876. 
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this—that the chief examples of animal intelligence are taken from animals 
which have been not only domesticated, but long familiar with man, and with 
his methods of action ; so that much that we naturally ascribe to thought may 
really be due to imitation. Of all animals the elephant and the monkey are 
—as might be expected, the one being the largest-brained, the other the 
nearest akin to man—the cleverest ; but most of Mr. Wood's stories of elephant 
sagacity relate to elepltants employed in man’s service and instructed by him, 
and therefore fall under the same category with those of dogs, cats and horses. 
One of the points on which Mr. Wood dwells, is the power of communicating 
ideas possessed by animals, as proved by the codperation of several—often 
of very large numbers—in a common object, where sometimes only one has 
been originally aware of the object in question, and has called others to aid, 
and sometimes the division of labor makes it obvious that arrangements 
must have been concerted for that purpose, and probably provision made for 
a distribution of the spoils which in the first instance fall into the possession 
only of a portion of the party employed. His stories of “ Rooks’ Parlia- 
ments,” of the extraordinary arrangements of wolves, and the concert and 
communication among ants and bees, are exceedingly interesting ; and his 
remarks on the power of communication and direction implied in the posting 
of sentinels by all social birds and beasts when in positions of peril, actual or 
possible, are well worthy of consideration. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Sir J. Lubbock’s careful experiments hardly bear out Mr. Wood’s views about 
the Aymenoptera, and that the latter takes many of his stories at second-hand 
from people who may have misunderstood, misremembered, or exaggerated 
the evidences of intelligence they had witnessed. 


THe Way wE Live Now.’—It would be impossible for Mr. Anthony 
Trollope to write a wholly uninteresting story. He never fails either to get 
or to give some genuine insight into human character ; that is to say, the 
motives which prompt to action, and the very self which finds expression in 
words or deeds. But “The Way we Live Now” while entirely readable, 
is scarcely worthy of its author. Who, after all, are the “We”? It is quite 
certain that this novel is no true description of English life; nor can its 
“Mrs. Hurtle” be regarded as a model American. There is scarcely a 
character in the book which must not be regarded as exceptional, and it has 
no room whatever, either for the best, or for the numerical majority, of the 
English people. Where in this novel could we place, for instance, Lord 
Derby, or Mr, Gladstone? where such dignitaries as the late Bishop Wilber- 
force, or the Dean of Westminster? Is the whole upper middle class to be 
represented by such a well meaning spooney as Paul Montague? or the lower 
middle class by that honest, mealy animal, John Crumb? And is it neces- 
sary that every handsome, clever, full-hearted American woman should have 
been divorced from her husband, or have “ shot a man in Oregon?” 


'“ The Way we Live Now.” A novel. By Anthony Trollope. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1875, 
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Indeed, the title of this novel is altogether misleading. There may be 
people in England of whom its characters are even flattering likenesses, but 
the book presents by no means an accurate picture of “the way we live now.” 


Tue ITALIANs.’—If it may be said of Mr. Trollope’s story that it is one- 
sided and misleading, it is not too much to say of Frances Elliott’s, that it is 
wholly impossible to imagine why such a book should have been written at all. 

It may or may not—we hope not—be a correct picture of the Italian life 
of to-day ; but if it be correct, the picture is not worth painting. The whole 
life of this story is, with more or less of refinement, simply brutal. _ Its style, 
also, is at once tame and forced. The author seems to think that vivid effect 
can be produced merely by the use of the present tense for the past, and 
that grown-up people really care for descriptions that might be found sur- 
passed in Murray’s Guide-book, or in an auctioneer’s catalogue. In art, 
_ and in morals, the book is both worthless and bad. 


A Question or Honor,’—is a far healthier and pleasanter story than 
either of the above. It is a tale of comparatively still life, with no conspicu- 
ous villain, and no character so morally dirty as to be unfit for introduction 
to decent society. The incidents are natural and probable, without being 
common-place. The love-making is, perhaps, rather less conventional than 


novels generally furnish ; indeed, for the most part, it is singularly genuine. 
True to real life, only one of the heroes wins his “first love,” and he—is 
that also true to life?—would have done better to lose her. We will not 
reveal the plot. It is interesting enough to carry any reader to the end of 
the book. Mary Carlisle is drawn with a very tender grace ; and Madeleine 
Severn with great skill and beauty. If she be a very little too good for such 
a world as ours, it is better, even in our novel-reading, to meet with angels 
unawares, than with devils. And at any rate, we may believe, as the writer 
seems to, that the great majority of the people among whom we live are fairly 
honorable and trustworthy ; and that there is more of God in the world than 


of the devil. 


Erectuevus* is another imitation of the inimitable old Greek tra- 
gedies ; free from the offensive impurities, borrowed from the worst parts 
of the worst classic poets, which defile so many of the author’s minor works. 
It is perhaps hardly wise, even in Mr. Swinburne, to undertake a task which 
brings his poetry into comparison with that of Sophocles and Aischylus ; but 
Mr. Swinburne may plead, if he choose, that his tragedies are certainly 
better than any other modern imitations (save that exquisite Paradise of Birds, 


1“ The Italians’ : A novel. By Frances Elliott, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1875. 

2“ A Question of Honor.” A novel. By Christian Reid. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. 1875. 

3 “Erectheus.” By A. C. Swinburne. London: Chatto & Windus, 1876, 
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the idea or suggestion of which, but no more, is borrowed from Aristophanes), 
and are not, in their worst passages, so degraded by false philosophy and 
prosaic special pleading as are some of the productions of Euripides. It is 
not safe to recommend anything of Mr. Swinburne’s for indiscriminate perusal, 
unless one has carefully read every line with a special regard to its fitness 
virginibus puerisque ; but the Erectheus is at least a work which men, and 
probably women, may read with less offense to their moral taste than they 
will find in nearly any number of nearly any newspaper. 











CuIPs FROM A GERMAN WorksHoP.'—Most popular, if not most impor- 
tant, of Professor Miiller’s works are the essays entitled “Chips from a 
German Workshop,” and which treat of the “Science of Religion,” of 
“ Mythology, Traditions and Customs,” of “ Literature, Biography and Anti- 
quities,” and of the “Science of Language.” The four compact volumes 
constituting this series, have been republished in an American edition from 
the latest London edition, and the exceedingly valuable and suggestive mate- 
rial which the author has gathered from so many fields and with such long 
and patient labor, is now easily accessible to American readers. 
The importance of the studies to which Mr. Miiller has applied himself 
with such rare devotion, as a means of adding to our knowledge, not only of 
the languages, but also of the history of the Ancients, has only recently 
received proper recognition. 
The first serious claims advanced for the unity of all known languages, illy 
supported as they were by the scholars with whom they originated, naturally 
led to a distrust of subsequent philological theories. As a result, the views P 
of Bopp, Pott and Benfey ; of Grimm, Zeuss and Miklosich ; of Curtius and 
Corssen, representing different periods and various fields of philological 
research, as they have been advanced, from time to time, have been subjected 
to such searching scrutiny, as thoroughly to test their soundness. In “Chips 
from a German Workshop,” we have glimpses of all that these men have 
accomplished ; we see clearly what Mr. Miiller himself has done ; and finally 
we are enabled to form a comprehensive idea of the results thus far attained in 
all of the departments of investigation treated of. It is true that much has 
been published relating to the subjects discussed by Mr. Miiller since his 
works were first published ; he makes little or no reference to the latest utter- 
ances of some scholars of authority, such as Osthoff and Meyer ; and his 
unduly severe criticism of Professor Whitney, who is entitled to consideration 
as an original thinker in the same departments of thought, is hardly creditable 
to the author ; but the work, as a whole, undoubtedly affords by far the most 
complete and satisfactory fund of information regarding the various subjects 
considered, now available. 


































Essays ON THE EXTERNAL Po.icy or Inpia.—Mr. Wythe’s Essays 


? “Chips From a German Workshop.” By F. Max Miller. Four volumes, Crown 8 
vo. $2.50. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1876, 
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possess a value and interest of their own, which is not a little enhanced, at 
least for English readers, by the character and position of the man, as shown 
by the brief memoir prefixed to the collection. The son of an Indian officer 
of distinction, Mr. Wythe belonged exactly to that class of gentlemen, who, 
under the old system of nomination, were selected to recruit the Civil Service 
of the East India Company, and who, under the system of competition, intro- 
duced along with the direct sovereignty of the Queen, have to take an equal 
chance with aspirants who have no hereditary interest in, or knowledge of, 
India. No one can say that the new class of officials are one whit wiser, 
abler, or better than their nominated predecessors; while they are wanting 
in that traditional interest in, and liking for things and persons, histories and 
ideas wholly foreign to an ordinary English education, which gave to the old 
race of civilians so excellent a basis for learning to understand and appreciate 
the country they had to govern. Froma child Mr. Wythe had looked to 
India as the scene of his future career ; he was to be a magistrate and ruler 
when other youths of his age would be im statu pupillari at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge ; and this thought no doubt helped to give him that air of premature 
manhood which was his peculiar distinction at school. He was not, as the 
author of the Memoir supposes, a particularly successful scholar. At least 
half a dozen of his contemporaries, at Cheltenham, would have beaten him 
in'a competitive examination ; yet it was universally acknowledged among 
them that Wythe was the ablest, the most mature, the best writer, the clearest 
thinker of them all; and he was certainly the one on whom a.man of the 
world would have pitched at once as the one most certain to distinguish him- 
self. Of all his classmates, he is the only one known to the world; yet in 
that single school, half a dozen would have been preferred to him by competi- 
tive examination ; and if the Indian Service had attracted, as was hoped, the 
foremost scholars from all the leading schools of England, it is doubtul 
whether this man, who was Indian Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs at thirty, 
would have won a place. As it was, he won a fair though not a high place. 
A clearer proof of the absurdity of competition as a test of fitness for govern- 
ment office could hardly be given than in a comparison of John Wythe,—at 
seventeen a cultivated gentleman, clever essayist, and man of the world,—with 
two or three raw school boys who would have beaten him by ten per cent of 
the marks awarded. In India Mr. Wythe rose rapidly, and at an early age, 
was admitted into the Secretariate, or body of public servants engaged in 
directing, under the Viceroy in Council, the general government of India, 
It was chiefly while thus employed that Mr. Wythe wrote the series of papers 
collected in the present volume, most of which were intended as expositions 
and defenses of different points in the foreign policy of Lord Lawrence. A 
good many of these points have lost all interest, except such as is purely 
historical. But a general principle furnishes a connecting clew to the whole ; - 
and that principle is still as deeply important, for good or evil, as it ever was. 
The Indian Government has to deal with Persia and Siam, with Tartary and 
Arabia, and its temporary relations with one semi-barbarous potentate or 
another, are of little more than passing moment. But the one question that 
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is always before it, and is involved, more or less closely, with every other, is 
the bearing of Russian conquest on Indian security. Russia is conquering, 
piece-meal, the vast unprofitable territories of Central Asia; and one day 
will find herself at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, or elsewhere, in close con- 
tact with the Indian Empire of England. Some Anglo-Indian statesmen 
argue that she never would have wasted her resources in conquering the 
barren steppes of Tartary except as a road to India. Others admitting that 
she may have no direct intention of attacking us, and that her armies, at so 
vast a distance from their real base, would not be physically formidable, con- 
sider that the mere presence of a rival power on its frontier would make 
India turbulent and uneasy, and necessitate the doubling of the British 
garrison ; a measure which neither the recruiting power of England nor the 
finances of India could sustain. A third party considers the advance of 
Russia as the inevitable consequence of contact with tribes whom no treaty 
can bind, and no international law control ; and believes that England will 
find it easier to deal with a civilized power, than with wild and lawless Mahom- 
etan States in a condition of constant anarchy ; and that if she must fight, 
she will fight to greatest advantage on her own frontier, with a rich country 
at her back, and many warlike populations among whom to recruit. Of this 
optimist extreme, Lord Lawrence was the patron, and Mr. Wythe the active ex- 
ponent ; and it is as setting forth this popular view of the fundamental prob- 
lem of Indian policy that these papers are especially interesting. Mr.Wythe’s 
health obliged him to return to England at an early period of his career, and 
he attempted, by getting into parliament, to make for himself a new path to 
political influence and public usefulness. He was disappointed in his hopes, 
and died at Paris in 1870, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 


Rocks AHEAD.'-—The “ Rocks” here referred to are three in number— 
“ Political,” ‘‘ Economic,” and “ Religious,’”’"—and the articles in which they are 
respectively treated, formerly appeared in the Contemporary Review. ‘They 
were soon after republished in book form, and have now passed to a second 
edition, in which we detect several important emendations and additions. 
In the American edition, republished from the one just referred to, we find an 
appendix containing four additional essays, which have also previously ap- 
peared in serial form, devoted to discussions upon labor questions and poli- 
tics in the United States. The positions assumed by Mr. Greg in the articles 
first named, were forcibly controverted by subsequent articles in the Contem- 
porary Review, the Spectator, and other English periodicals, by Mr. Arnold, 
Grant Duff, and others, whose vision failed to perceive any of the dangers 
pictured in Mr. Grey's so-called “ Warnings of Cassandra.” 

These dangers to England, as apprehended by Mr. Grey were the political 
supremacy of the lower classes, a general decline in industry, and a divorce 
of intelligence from religion ; and the author’s statements in support of his 


1 “ Rocks Ahead,” or the warnings of Cassandra. By W.R. Greg. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1875. . 
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views, are presented with no little force of argument, and in a manner which 
will be instructive to readers who desire information concerning possible 
weaknesses in the Political, Religious, and Economic, systems of England. 





RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 


THE SHAKESPEARE Lexicon.’ The first volume of Dr. Alexander 
Schmidt’s “ Dictionary of the words and phrases occurring in Shakespeare,” 
appeared in 1874 ; the second has lately been issued, from the press of George 
Reimer of Berlin, making in all a work of 1452 pages, in double columns, 
closely but legibly printed. The plan of the work is to give, first, a defini- 
tion of every word in the several meanings or shades of meaning in which it 
is used by Shakespeare, with quotations and references under each head ; 
next, to explain phrases and proverbs which have become obscure ; and lastly 
to elucidate peculiarities of grammatical construction. Thus the work answers 
the threefold purpose of a concordance, an etymological hand-book, and an 
explanatory dictionary. Every page of the work witnesses to the thorough- 
ness, the patience, and the discrimination of the author. If he has any fault 
it is a tendency to over-refinement in differentiation, sometimes confusing the 
‘reader with speculative shades of meaning that were hardly thought of by 
the poet. Yet one is continually surprised that a foreigner should have so 
mastered the subtle niceties of the English tongue, and should frame defini- 
tions with such fine precision. 

The Dictionary will be a help, not only to Shakespeare—who is perhaps 
more studied in Germany than in England—but to the English tongue in 
its purest age. It has valuable appendices of grammatical observations, for- 
eign phrases, and words used in composition. 


A History or MEDICINE AND OF EpIpEmic Diseases.’—Though appear- 
ing as a new edition of a book which has been for nearly a generation before 
the public, this is substantially a new work ; and is by far the most important 
attempt ever yet made to relate the history of the healing art, as an integral 
part of the history of civilization. The present volume begins with the first 
notions of the most ancient peoples, the Indians, Persians, Chinese, Egyp- 
tians, and early Greeks, on diseases and their remedies ; traces the progress 
of thought on the subject, in its relations to religion, science, literature, and 
practical life ; gives an especially full and careful consideration to the Hippo- 
cratic school, the first which gave medicine something of a scientific form ; 
recites most intelligently the sources of Galen’s doctrine, and explains the 

* Shakespeare Lexicon. A complete dictionary of all the English words, phrases, and 
constructions in the works of the poet. By Dr. Alexander Schmidt. Berlin: George Reimer. 
_. * Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medecin und der epidemischen Krankheiten. Von 
H. Haeser, Ersten Bund: Jena. 1875. New York: E. Steiger. 
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secrets of his long supremacy ; describes the decline of knowledge in the 
Byzantine period, the influence of Christianity in promoting regard for life 
and care for health, the value of Arabic studies in materia medica, the mili- 
tary surgery of the Middle Ages, and the practice of medicine among the 
knightly and monastic associations. The volume sustains its interest through- 
out ; and thorough research, and conscientious accuracy, leaves so little to 
be desired, that the reader will look eagerly for the two volumes which are 
to complete the work, containing the story of the development of scientific 
medicine in modern times—a story which, if regarded merely as a branch 
of the general history of civilization, is so fascinating and so important, 
that it is impossible to understand the neglect with which it has been 
treated. ; 

It is impossible, within our limits, to give any detailed account of the 
contents of this work. We can but call attention to the fact that it is founded 
on a full examination of the whole field, including the most recent researches ; 
and that many of its most remarkable passages are the fruit of investigations 
and discoveries made since the earlier edition was written. Among these, 
none perhaps is of greater interest than that which describes the “ Papyrus 
Ebers,” one of the Hermetic books, as the Alexandrian Greeks called them, 
on the medical art of the ancient Egyptians. After a burial of more than 
three thousand years, this book was found in Egypt in 1873, in excellent 
preservation, by Dr. Ebers, and brought by him to Leipsic; where it has 
been, within a few weeks, published in fac-simile. It is a bit of the romance 
of science, which Dr. Haeser probably thinks it beneath his dignity to relate, 
that the last work of Ebers, before this successful visit to Egypt, was to write 
while convalescent after a severe illness, a historical novel, “ Die Aegyptische 
K®onigstochter.” In the preface to a new edition of this story, just issued, 
he says: “It is almost a ‘ providential ’ circumstance that the author of the 
Kénigstochter—that I—should be the one destined to enrich my branch of 
science with this work. Among the characters brought before the reader, in 
this romance, is an oculist of Sais, who composed a book upon diseases of 
the eye. The fate of this precious book, is an incident upon which the course 
of the entire story turns. This Papyrus manuscript of the oculist of Sais, 
which but a short time ago existed only in the imagination of the author, and 
that of the readers of the Kénigstochter, is now before us as actual fact. My 
lot in making the discovery of this Papyrus has been that of the man who 
dreamed of a treasure, and afterwards rode out, and found it on the way.” 

But the history of science is the only real romance, and the healthy 
imagination is kindled by it to a flame of which the brightest fiction is but a 
pale reflection. The annals of medicine are full of instances of this ; and in 
the calm, uncolored narrative of Dr. Haeser, they lose nothing of their im- 
pressiveness to a reflecting reader. It will be somewhat humiliating, perhaps, 
to modern self-gratulatory science, to find that many of the triumphs, of which 
the profession is so proud in our day, are but the revival of knowledge that 
‘was common ages ago. Thus we find that “ Rhinoplastie,” or the art of 
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reproducing by surgery a respectable nose of living flesh, when that organ 
has been lost by disease or accident, was practiced more than four hundred 
years ago; and that the operation is minutely described in a recently 
discovered work of the fifteenth century, substantially as it is performed to- 
day. As Americans, we are accustomed to think that while the use of 
choloroform as an anesthetic is due to a Scotchman, yet the discovery of 
anesthetic inhalation in general, as a means of eliminating pain from 
surgical problems, is a gift of our own nation to the world ; and thus that an 
American idea is the corner-stone of modern surgery. What shall we say, 
then, to the fact that Guy de Chauliac, in a work published in 1363, quotes 
from Theodoric, a medical ‘writer of the preceding century, an account of a 
method of producing sleep, and insensibility, by the inhalation of certain 
vapors from a sponge? That, in the middle of the fifteenth century, such 
inhalation had become a common feature in practice? And even that the 
production of local anzsthesia, during surgical operations, is proposed and 
discussed by Pliny himself? 


Hettner’s GOETHE AND SCHILLER.'—That a separate reprint in two 
thick octavo volumes, of the German classical period in Dr. Hettner’s 
“ History of the Literature of the Eighteenth Century,” has passed to a third 
edition within five years from its first appearance, is a decisive testimony to 
its substantial and enduring value. This edition is not a reproduction from 
stereotype plates, but shows marks of conscientious labor on the part of the 
author. The first volume is devoted to the “ Sturm und Drang” period— 
that wild tumultuous upheaval of fresh German thought and feeling against 
the French rules and traditions that then swayed German literature and 
criticism, especially in poetry and the drama. At the outset the destructive 
elements in this “Storm and Drive” movement threatened to throw the lit- 
erary world of Germany into a chaos such as the Revolution brought upon 
the polit&al world of France. Driven at first by these forces—Goethe, in 
Gétz and Werther, Schiller in the Robbers—the two national poets whose 
fame is forever inseparable, emerged as the master spirits of order and light, 
restoring whatever of the old was true and good, in harmony with the new, 
and creating for Germany its classic age. Then it was that Shakespeare 
gained that mastery over the German mind that led the nation to adopt him, 
with even more of fervor than is manifested for him in England; then it 
was, also, especially through Schiller, that the ancient classics regained their 
ascendency in modern dramatic art. 

To the development of this period, the key-note of which was “the Idea! 
of. Humanity,” Dr. Hettner devotes his second volume, of 580 pages. 
Naturally it revolves about the personal and literary history of Goethe and 
Schiller, though other. notables have their appropriate place of honor. 


1 Goethe und Schiller: von Hermann Hettner, Separat-Abdnick aus H. Hettner’s Litera- 
tur-geschichte’ des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Braunschweig : 
Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1876, New York: Schmidt. 
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The several stages of Goethe’s self-unfolding, are distinctly marked by his 
works and in his correspondence; “in Werther, and in the first part of 
Faust, Idealism, even to one-sidedness of a self-destroying fantasticism; in 
Tasso, the triumph of Realism even to a painful severity; in Wilhelm 
Meister, the recognition and realization of a harmonious equilibrium satis- 
fied in itself.” Few would dissent from Hettner’s conclusion, that “ the 
innermost kernel and the impelling force of the great struggle for enlighten. 
ment of the eighteenth century, found their purpose and fulfillment in 
Goethe ;”” but those who remember his political indifference at a time 
when Germany needed the impulse and guidance from her strongest, and 
wisest men, and those who find no life complete or noble without a posi- 
tive, high, and pure morality, must demur at his statement that “ never was 
a human life so deep and grand, so pure and complete; ” and “ first through 
Goethe’s poetry, deep and overflowing with beauty, have we again learned 
what a life of wisdom and beauty is, what it means to be a pure and noble 
man.” The wisdom and beauty, the depth and sweetness, indeed are there, 
and there is a grandeur of scope in Goethe’s conception of culture and 
organization in society and the state; yet one misses a certain ethical qual- 
ity, that in Shakespeare, like a magnet, searches out the moral elements of 
our. nature, and brings these into consciousness ag supreme. As to Faust, 
its total impression varies with our moods. Once we have emancipated 
ourselves from the tragic spell of Margaret, and have come to regard this as 
but a single episode in the great inner drama of a human spirit struggling 
with doubts, temptations, and powers of darkness and evil, we find in Faust 
a philosophical scope as broad as Humanity. Yet in this view, the personal 
retaliations of Goethe upon Nicolai, Campe, Hennings and other critics, in 
the Walpurgis Night, are below the level of a poem destined to immortality, 
and out of keeping with the best rules of art. These are not to be likened 
to Shakespeare’s satire on contemporary playwrights, in the theatre scene 
in Hamlet, but belong to the category of Byron’s “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” 

In his criticism of “ Egmont,” Hettner recognizes the fact that Goethe 
has not created a great historical tragedy, but only an historical portrait in 
the character of the hero. But the character itself is not true to history ; 
and ‘the substitution of a lover’s romance with Clara for the thrilling reali- 
ties in the experience of Egmont’s wife makes quite another sort of hero of 
Egmont himself. Besides, the scene in which Clara seeks to poison herself, 
and her secret lover Brackenburg only begs her to desist instead of dashing 
the cup from her lips, is contrary to every man’s nature. 

Of Schiller, Hettner is a less enthusiastic worshipper, though his esti, 
mate of his life and works is warm and admiring. Around these greatest 
lights revolve all the leading men of their time, in literature, art, and phi- 
losophy. The sketches of Herder, Kant, Heyne, Wolf, Miller, Jean Paul, 
Thorwaldsen, Schinkel, are severally fine specimens of historical portrait- 
ure andcriticism. Especially valuable is the chapteron Mozart, Beethoven 
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and Weber, in which the author had the aid of Dr. Julius Rietz. Asa 
whole, Hettner’s work will long remain an authority for the brilliant period 


of which it treats. 


Tue Eruics or Nature.'—We have gone through these two vol- 
umes, of 1100 pages, with mingled feelings of satisfaction and of sadness ; 
satisfaction that the pantheistic scheme of the universe which Koerner here 
unfolds should seek its ground in ethics and its highest end in a noble and 
pure morality ; but sadness that a writer of such honesty of purpose, vigor 
of thought, and loftiness of aim, should fail of the highest ideal of the ethical 
and the highest motive to the moral,,by ignoring a personal God. With many 
worthy thoughts and suggestions upon practical points in life, with sound 
principles, just conceptions, noble aims, scattered through his volumes, the 
author fails to fasten his system together with the grip of authority. He 
starts with the postulate that the welfare of Being and its development is 
the highest aim in Nature, and the one worthy end in human life; the true 
moral sense or disposition points to the universal good and the perfection 
of humanity as its ideal; a moral character unites for this end, feeling, 
thought, will, endeavor, activity, and rules all by its own spirit; a happy 
life consists in health, a good temperament, self-control, occupation, intel- 
lectual movement, and, above all, activity for the common good; and a 
wise and moral death is the conscious, gradual entrance into the Universal 
of the physical and the intellectual world. Koerner is no materialist, and 
no pessimist; he finds man the worthiest object in existence and morality 
the worthiest thing in man; he is earnestly in quest of the good and the 
true, but falls short of the highest good through not recognizing God who is 
love, though this is the final conclusion to which the ethical in nature and 
the moral in man continually point. 

Koerner’s work is another evidence of the degree to which, in Europe, 
Catholic intolerance and Protestant dogmatism have alienated men of 
thought and culture from the church and religion. He looks upon the 
church as inimical to human progress. This is hardly just to the Catholic 
church, which in the middle ages did so much for learning and art, and 
also for the abolition of slavery; and certainly in the United States, Reli- 
gion has ever been the handmaid of freedom and knowledge—a fact which 
Koerner, who dates his preface from New York, ought surely to have learned. 

The chapters on international law and on the domestic relations are among 
the most interesting portions of the work. Koerner’s view of woman, how- 
ever, is from the German usages of society, and would fail to satisfy Ameri- 
can reformers. Upon the whole, his work is a useful contribution to the 
ethics of society and of life. 


TRAVELS IN Asiatic TurKEY."—We opened this book with expecta- 
! Natur—Ethik, von Hermann Jos, Al. Koerner. Hamburg : Otto Meissner. 


* Reisen in der Asiatischen Turkei: von Julius Seiff, Civil-Ingenieur. Leipzig: J.C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. Pp. 533 oct. 
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tions that were not realized in the perusal. Seizing upon the author’s pro- 
fessional title of civil engineer, we looked for a record of scientific observa- 
tions, surveys, altitudes, measurements, suggestions as to drainage, railways 
and other improvements, or at least a good topographical chart. But there 
is nothing of all this, and had we done the author the justice to read his 
Preface first, we should have seen that he promises nothing of the sort, but 
announces only unpretending sketches from his note-book, such as any 
intelligent traveler might give. These are graphic, instructive, and attrac- 
tive, and make together a readable and useful book. We venture, however, 
one suggestion, not only for Mr. Seiff, but for German travelers in general. 
With the increase of means and of national enterprise, Germans are catch- 
ing the English and American spirit of locomotion, and are multiplying books 
of travel. As a rule their observations are accurate and their descriptions 
clever; but they do not take pains to inform themselves of what has been 
done by other nationalities in the same fields, and, with the sense of novelty, 
they burden their pages with personal and trivial incidents quite out of pro- 
portion to the substantial contents of the book. For instance, in traveling 
over much of the ground visited by Mr. Seiff, we have not thought it im- 
portant to give a public record of our experiences in quarantine, or with 
dragomen, or of nights passed in the domestic communism and discomfort 
of mud hovels ;—such incidents are well known, at least to the English read- 
ing public, to belong to travel in the East, and have no longer the charm of 
adventure or of individuality. But though Mr. Seiff has given too much 
of unimportant personal details, and too little of scientific information, he has 
made a book of travel that is at once trustworthy and entertaining, and has 
the merit of making real to the reader the scenes visited by the author. Of 
special interest are the chapters upon Cyprus, the journey from Homs over 
Hamah to Aleppo, and the journey from Smyrna to Hieropolis and back, by 
way of Isbarta and Adalia. The author speaks favorably of American 
missionaries and their work. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PicturEs.'—If our estimate of Biichner should rise in the 
ratio of his publications, we should place him among the apostles of the 
latest school of materialism. In fact, however, he is little more than an echo 
of Darwin and Tyndall, without the patient inventiveness of the former or 
the specious brilliancy of the latter; and in Germany he can hardly be said 
to have a following as an independent authority. Yet he has a clever and 
pithy way of putting things, and a controversial audacity, especially as 
.against the current faith of Christendom, which make his books lively, while 
their contents evolved from his own omnivorous reading, are always instruc- 
tive. This second volume of his physiological studies brings together a 
mass of curious observations concerning the brain and the nervous system, 
the knowledge of which is of importance to precautionary measures against 
the nervous diseases which have become a feature of our civilized life. 


! Physiologische Bilder von Dr. Ludwig Buchner. Leipzig: Theodor Thomas. New 
York; Schmidt. 
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Biichner’s argument that consciousness is but a phenomenon of the brain 
and nerves, fails to annul the testimony of consciousness itself to personal 
identity and moral responsibility. But, bating his weakness for a false and 
pernicious theory, he is a writer whom we enjoy for his general information 
and his piquant style. 


MopERN GrEECE.’—If we ask a Greek of our times what Greece is, he 
will assuredly not answer that it is confined within the small boundaries of 
the present kingdom, governed by king Georgios, but will say, that every one, 
being of Greek origin, speaking Greek, professing the orthodox religion, 
belongs to his nation. As it is now, so it was always with Greece and the 
Greek nation. In ancient times the Persian kings had to fight not only 
with the Greeks living in Hellas on the Peloponnesus; but al! the Greeks 
scattered in the different parts of Europe, inhabiting Asia Minor, and even 
Egypt, united in repelling the attacks of the barbarians. It is a highly 
interesting object for the history of civilization, to explore how the Greeks 
spread over the other nations and, though unable to form an empire of their 
own, still carried their civilization with them as a garment over the whole 
jobe, 
° But the present work has nothing to do with this object. The author 
has given in former works the history of Grecia propria under the domin- 
ion of the Roman empire; how it was conquered by the Romans; how gov- 
erned by Roman proconsuls; what hard times it underwent during the 
Roman civil wars, and by the rapacity of the emperors; how finally having 
conquered all evils, it began a new life by art, literature and religion. The 
present work gives the continuation of the fate of Grecia propria during 
the middle age, from the division of the Roman empire down to the cru- 
saders. Itis properly no history, for Greece was a province and not even an 
important one, of the Byzantine empire; no great deeds in war or peace, 
no great men, only local misery, local events. The sources themselves, 
that mention the small land, are scattered through various authors. There- 
fore, there is nothing exciting, nothing elevating in the whole epoch. The 
most important question is ethnographical, whether the modern Greeks are 
descendants of those ancient heroes, who fought at Salamis and Platza, 
or of different Sclavonian tribes, who immigrated from the north. That a 
great part of Greece was occupied by Sclavonians, is undeniable, but there 
were left also small remains of the ancient, true Greeks, who, being by far 
superior in civilization, assimilated the barbarians by mental power. On 
all these points, Herzberg’s book is useful as a guide. ' 


1 Geschichte Griechenlands von G. F. Herzberg. Erster Theil. Perthes, Gotha. 1876, 
New York: Schmidt. 
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La FioripE Francaise.'—In his “ History of French Florida,” M. Paul 
Gaffarel has revived memories of disaster and defeat, which, however unpalat- 
able, can not fail to be salutary to France if she will improve their lessons of 
warning and wisdom. It is a hopeful sign when a people are willing to be 

4 reminded of mistakes and.losses, and to have these probed to their sources ; 
when the historian turns from the glittering page of glory to record the story 
of bigotry, vanity, and folly, and to say there is more profit to the nation from 
failure than from fame. M. Gaffarel has had the candor to write this episode 
of French history with plain, literal truth, and the courage to point its moral. 

Mr. Parkman, in his “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” while adhering 
to the facts of history, has thrown around those early adventurers the charm 
of romance, by his vividness of description and impersonation. M. Gaffarel 
seldom rises above the style of narrative, but he tells the story with such 
simplicity and perspicacity that it has a charm of its own, and one feels 
acquainted with Ribaut, Landonniere, Satouriona, Outina, Menendez, 
Gourges, by reading what they said and did, without seeing them dressed as 
heroes for the stage. One half the volume is made up of original documents 
that illustrate the story. All the vicissitudes and vacillations of the colony, 
the distresses of famine, war, massacre, political rivalries, and_ religious 
strifes, are narrated with graphic clearness of style, and a fine touch of senti- 

f ment; and the sad failure of the brilliant scheme of a French America is 

traced to the neglect of the wise and patriotic counsels of Coligny, and to 
the violation of liberty of conscience. To this we might add the attempt to 
found a military colony, without families, and a something in the French 
people—so enterprising and hardy in war, so frugal and thrifty in peace— ; 
that renders them averse to the fatigues and perils of settlement in strange # 
countries. M, Gaffarel’s work can not fail of acceptance in the United States, ; 
especially at a time when Americans are reviving all their historical antece- 

dents. It is illustrated with two good maps. tm 
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REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE."—This scholarly review has entered upon the 4 
seventeenth year of the new series. Since the starting of the “ Manges,” 
it contains less than formerly upon Egypt and Assyria ; but it is rich in mon- 
umental and philological researches pertaining to Grecian and Roman anti- s 
quities and to the Middle Ages. It appears monthly, and each number is : 
illustrated with valuable plates. . 


Tue FRENCH SCIENCE OF RIGHT, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC."—Practically, 


1 Histoire de la Floride Frangaise, par Paul Gaffarel, ancien éléve de l’Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de Dijon. Paris, Librairie de Firmin, 
Didot et Cie. 1875. Pp. 522. 8 fr. New York: Christern. 

* Paris: Didier & Co. New York: Christern. 

® Traité de Droit Frangais privé et public, par A. Moullart, Docteur en Droit, Professeur 
de Droit et d'Economie politique a Amiens, Paris. Guillaumin et Cie Pp. 692. oct. 
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Professor Moullart’s treatise might be entitled a Compendium of the Laws 
of France, for the information and guidance of persons of average intelli- 
gence in all the relations and concerns of life, as affecting the individual, 
society, and the state. In this view, also, the book is of special value to 
the foreigner who would master the political organization of France, and 
particularly that legal constitution and administration which has retained so 
much of individuality under all changes of government since the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. The methodical arrangement and lucid style of the book 
invite the stranger to this study, which is further facilitated by a good index 
and analysis. As to the State, the author is quite hopeful of the evolution 
which ‘the democratic principle has attained after so many checks and 
reverses, Within the past eighty years, the monarchical principle though 
personated under different dynastic forms, and by men of rare intelligence 
and skill, has six times succumbed, (1791, 1814, 1815, 1830, 1848, 1870) 
leaving nothing permanent; once more democracy is on trial, and though 
one can fear-all, he may hope much, since a people that has come to 
self-consciousness and self-government does not easily commit suicide. 
Certainly Moullart is. doing his part to avert such a calamity by teaching 
his countrymen the nature and obligation of law, and the ethics of obe- 
dience. 

His book is not a mere digest of laws, valuable as it is in this respect, but 
treats of laws in their foundation in reason and morals—that is, of the sci- 
ence of right. Men are regarded as free and intelligent forces, having an 
- activity that brings them into necessary relations; and the particular object 
of the science of right is to determine what is due to each, in these several 
relations. Hence the Right or Law in its ethical nature, may be defined as 
“the science of the ijust—the totality of rules that one should follow in order 
to render to every one that which belongs to him.” On the other hand a 
right, that is, the right of an individual, “is the faculty of liberty that one 
has of doing what is necessary to obtain that which is due to him.” Hence 
says Moullart, “since the laws determine that which is due to each, a right, 
is the result of law.” This is true of the whole class of artificial rights, 
social, political, and commercial, and it is true also of certain methods of 
asserting and defending natural rights; but natural rights inhere in person- 
ality, and are not in any sense a creation or a product of law. 

Professor Moullart restricts natural right to the laws and duties pre- 
scribed by the individual conscience, in distinction from the positive laws 
enacted by the legislative power in the state. But the right of a man to live 
in the free exercise of his powers for his own good, so far as this does not 
trespass upon the good of others, is neither conferred by legislation nor 
enjoined by conscience. Legislation may protect and regulate this right, 
conscience demands that life shall not be destroyed nor abused, but the 
right exists quite independently of law or conscience. 

Professor Moullart also uses right and duty as interchangeable terms. 
Perhaps in a technical legal sense this is allowable; and it is true also in 
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ethics that every right has its corresponding duty, yet in definition a right 
is clearly to be distinguished from an obligation. 

But these are minor criticisms upon a book of substantial worth, and we 
recommend Moullart’s treatise as a rewarding study both in ethics and in law. 


INTEMPERANCE IN FRANCE.'—It is often said in America that there is 
little or no intemperance in the wine-growing countries of Europe, and the 
passing traveler in those countries is apt to carry away that impression, But 
the statement requires to be taken with considerable qualification, There is 
in Europe perhaps less intemperance in high circles than in the United 
States, though, in Germany, for instance, one sometimes sees at weddings 
and like festivities, well-bred ladies indulge in drinking to an excess that 
would not be tolerated in the same society here. It is true, also, that in 
countries where the people confine themselves to the lighter wines of native 
growth, there is comparatively little intemperance. But statistics show that 
for some years past gross intemperance has increased in Germany and 
France to an alarming degree, and drunkenness is becoming almost as fre- 
quent a spectacle on the streets in Berlin and Paris as in New York. In 
France, in the past twenty years, the consumption of cider and light wines 
has fallen off, while the consumption of strong alcoholic drinks has doubled; 
and suicide, idiocy, and insanity have increased in the same ratio. The 
essays of Bertrand and Lefort are devoted to the investigation of the causes 
of this calamitous state of things, and to the suggestion of remedies, Both 
essays are written with marked ability, and though differing in the method 
of discussion, they cover the same ground, and arrive at substantially the 
same results. We do not wonder that the Academy of moral and political 
sciences was puzzled in determining upon their respective claims to the 
“ Beaujour” prize, and we advise our readers to make the acquaintance of 
either, or better still, of both. 

These authors are more disposed to trace intemperance to the general 
social and moral condition of the poor than poverty to intemperance. The 
remedy they would seek, not in prohibitory legislation nor in total abstinence, 
but in the improvement of the working classes through education, wages, 
home comforts, and provisions for innocent recreation ; ina word by awaken- 
ing the feeling of moral dignity and responsibility which makes the man the 
guardian of himself and holds him above the brute creation. The phil- 
anthropist and the social economist will find many profitable suggestions in 
these excellent volumes. 


Tue Prussians In Germany.’—In his “journey in the land of the Mil- 


1 Essai sur L’Intemperance, par Edmand Bertrand, Substitut au Tribunal de la Seine. 
Paris : Guillaumin et Cie. New York: Christern. 

Intemperance et Misére, par I. Lefort. Avocat 4 la Cour. d’Appel. New York: Christer. 

* Les Prussiens en Allemagne ; suite du voyage aupays des Milliards, Par Victor Tissot. 
Paris: E.Dentu. New York: Christern. 
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liards,” Mons. Tissot exhausted his wit and satire, and left nothing for this 
sequel but scandal and petty malice. With his theme he might have made 
a useful book, showing how the overbearing vanity of the Prussians causes 
them to be hated in Saxony and Bavaria, but also teaching his countrymen 
how education, discipline, and the Reformed faith have made the Prussians 
masters of Germany and of the Continent. The Frenchman can not afford 
to laugh at the Prussian; and in choosing to retail gossip and trivialities 
Tissot has lost an opportunity for teaching his countrymen a timely and 
salutary lesson. 

But with all its defects, his book does teach the Germans a lesson they 
greatly need to learn. Accustomed as they are, in print, in conversation, 
and on the stage, to misrepresent and caricature America, they are now made 
to wince (as their journals show) under the exaggeration of their foibles, and 
the imputation to their race and civilization, of vulgarities and offenses that 
are but excrescences upon the body of any nation. It is to be hoped the bad 
example of Mons. Tissot will tend to improve the literary, if not the social, 


manners of the subjects of his satire. 
- 
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Tue Grustintan Dispatcues.'—Professor Pasquale Villari is among 
the ablest of Italian politicians and historians. Born in Naples, nearly fifty 
years ago, while still a student, he took an active part in the Neapolitan 
revolution of 1848; in 1849, he went to Tuscany, where he devoted him- 
self to the study of history, and prepared his noble work on Gerolamo Savo- 
narala and His Times, in two volumes, which have been translated into Eng- 
lish, French and German, and won him much renown. In 1859, he was 
chosen professor of history at the University of Pisa; in 1865, he accepted 
the same position at the Institute for Higher Studies, and in 1867 was made 
president of the faculty of letters. Being much interested in all questions 
relating to public instruction, he then went to England and Scotland to 
study the school system of those countries, was, some years after, made a 
member of the Supreme Council of Public Instruction, in 1869, secretary 
general of Public Instruction and afterwards deputy to the national parlia- 
ment. He next completed a most valuable work upon Niccolo Macchia- 
velli, to which he gave more than ten years; while writing this book, he 
chanced upon these Giustinian dispatches, which were written and sent 
from Rome to the Venetian republic, under Pope Alexander IV. and Pope 
Julius II., and he considered them so important as to deserve immediate 
publication. He begins with a preface in which he explains the motives 
for the book, the value of the papers collected, and the quality of the am- 

! Dispatches by Antonio Giustinian, ambassador from Venice to Rome, 1502—1505, now 
first published. Edited by Pasquale Villari. Florence: Le Monnier. [3 volumes—r12mo.] , 
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bassador who wrote them, giving a rigorous and truthful sketch of his 
character. He then describes the Venetian code, from which this weighty 
collection of dispatches is transcribed, giving us the rude old Italian text 
of nearly one thousand two hundred and twenty-three of them, as sent by 
Giustinian to the Doge of Venice between the 27th of May, 1502, and the 26th 
of April, 1505. Each one is headed by a brief summary of its contents and 
there are also foot notes, somewhat scanty but nevertheless valuable. . Vil- 
lari, himself a famous historian, must have been sorely tempted to add 
copious notes to historic documents pertaining to an age with which no 
Italian is more familiar. He wanted to bring forward his- author, not 
his own learning, which is, however, displayed in the notes with which he 
confirms his author’s testimony by that of other contemporary writers. 
The papers are of singular value to the student of the pontificate of Alexan- 
der IV., Julius II., Duke Valentine and his times. Giustinian is a cold but 
keen observer; indifferent to good and evil, but inquisitive for political 
reasons, active in research, and prudent in repeating results. His dis- 
patches may well pass as models of their kind; though they may not be of 
supreme importance to the historian, the curious mixture of Italian and 
Venetian in which they are written will open a broad field of investigation 
to the philologist. 


EMPERORS AND POPES OF THE FRANKISH RULE.'—Malfatti is professor 
of Geography and Ethnology at the Academy of Sciences and Letters 
at Milan; history, especially medizval history, is one of his favorite pur- 
suits. He is a learned writer, a stern and independent thinker, a wise and 
careful critic. The history of the relations between church and empire is 
traced out with original thought to its most remote Italian origin, that is to 
the very beginning of the Christian church considered in its connection 
with the fall of the Roman Empire. The author, in his preface, prepares 
the way for a second volume, now in press, relating to the times of Charle- 
magne and Pope Adrian. After explaining the foundation of Charle- 
magne’s power, and seeking in the early ages of the church, not only the 

origin of the Papacy, but its contest with the Roman Empire, it became 
an easy task for the author to render an account of the relations between 
church and crown in Italy under Goths, Greeks and Longobards, these 
relatiors showing the natural sequence of those political events of the ninth 
century, erroneously supposed by some authors to be isolated facts, but which 

. Professor Malfatti now proves to have been a necessary consequence of his- 
torical conditions brought about by the lapse of centuries. Malfatti proves 
himself a calm and unprejudiced historian. If we may term the painful 
rivalry so prevalent between church and throne a disease, we may say that 
he, as a wise physician, has given us a clear and careful diagnosis of the 
wide spreading malady. It is everywhere evident that, uninfluenced by 
1 Emperors and Popes at the time of the Frankish Rule in Italy. By Bartolomeo Mal- 
fatti ; volume first. Milan: Hoepli. [1 volume octavo. 410 pages.) 
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opinions of his own, he has gone to original sources: he has weighed opin- 
jons well before adopting them, drawing from them important deductions 
which he has compared and placed in their historic sequence. The first 
volume is divided into ten chapters, the titles of which are: “The first 
three centuries—Constantine and Theodosius—St. Augustine and Leo the 
Great—Odoacer and Theodoric—Justinian—Gregory Magnus—The Mono- 
thelitic controversy—Iconoclasm—Popes and Franks—The temporal power 
of the Papacy.” The author is correct in saying that the distance from 
which we view them is the best judge of some historic events, but he means 
a luminous distance; we, in our age, are at exactly the right distance; 
bringing up the old questions, we discuss and elevate them; even Malfatti 
required light for this criticism made from a height and with perfect his- 
toric serenity; still his book is clear and authoritative. 


Tue Arts or Desicn 1n ITaty.’—Marquis Pietro Salvatico is the most 
distinguished of Italian art critics. For almost half a century (he was born 
during the first ten years of this century) he has studied the arts of design 

_with ardent interest, cultivated them himself, promoted them, and by study 
and advice aided in their reform; architecture being his specialty, as his 
handbooks on art and various illustrations testify. The history of the arts 
of design in Italy was fortunately confided to him by Villardi, and he, 
accepting the honorable task, is now executing it most praiseworthily, as is 
proved by the first part which now lies before us. It is divided into three 
books, the first treating of Oriental hierarchy in ancient art, the second of 
the symbolic meaning of types of beauty in Greece and Sicily, and the third 
of the Greco-Etruscan element in Roman Art. Perhaps these titles are a 
trifle too absolute and too dogmatic, as if all Etruscan art were sacerdotal 
in its character, all the art of Magna Grecia symbolical, all Roman art 
derived from Greece and Etruria; and in general the noble author seems 
somewhat to exaggerate the importance and independence of Etruscan art 
and its effect, not only upon Roman art but also upon Grecian, while the 
contrary seems true of Grecian art, 7. ¢., the most perfect things in Etruscan 
art were derived from Greece. The illustrious author, not content with his 
own authority, has not only added a bibliography to every book for the con- 
venience of the student, but also quotes freely and even diffusely the opin- 
ions of various authors examined by him, even when they disagree with 
him. The whole work is written with didactic simplicity, permitting the 
student to profit immediately by the copious notes collected and arranged 
for him with such amiable erudition. The plates annexed are well drawn; 
the woodcuts on the contrary leave much to be desired. 


CorPERNICUS AND HIs SysteM.’—Professor Domenico Berti, teacher of - 


1 The Arts of Design in Italy: An Historical and Critical Treatise, by Pietro Salvatico ; 
part first; Ancient Art; 1 volume octavo; 400 pages with numerous woodcuts interpolated 
in the text, and 14 full page plates. Milan: Villardi. 

* Copernicus and the Vicissitudes of the Copernican System in Italy, in the second half 
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the history of philosophy at the University of Rome, is a distinguished 
thinker and politician from Piedmont. He is deputy to Parliament and 
was minister of public instruction in 1866; a man of broad intellect, a wide 
student, an easy and fluent orator. He is author of an excellent historical 
monograph upon the philosopher, Giordano Bruno, and now gives us a 
lucid account of the life of Copernicus. His bold learning, his wise, impar- 
tial and unprejudiced power of criticism, have enabled him to collect mate- 
rials for a most wise and admirable biography occasionally animated by the 
noblest flashes of sentiment. In tracing Copernicus’ life in Italy and his 
relations with our scientific men, Berti, aided by new and precious docu- 
ments, throws much light on Galileo’s career as well as upon the history of 
Italian universities, which had been long awaiting a faithful chronicler, 
although some few useful monographs already existed. Berti’s learned 
treatise ends with these significant words : “ The great thinkers of the world 
occupy to-day a far higher post than they did a century ago. The humble 
prebend of Frauenburg and the modest Pisan professor occupy loftier pedes- 
tals than Charles V. and the two Ferdinands of Tuscany; Kepler ranks 
above Rudolf of Prague; Carthesius above Richelieu; Newton before the 
Orange princes of England, and Leibnitz before the House of Brunswick. 
And this because the innovations of science are so much more important 
than those caused by political plotting and scheming. What are the names 
of all the ministers and generals of the first empire in comparison with the 
single name of Lagrange? What are all the most illustrious men of the 
kingdom of Italy in comparison with Volta, Paimi and Alfieri.” A hundred 
pages of valuable matter follow, relating to Domenico Mario, Copernicus’ 
precursor, Copernicus’ sojourn in Italy, Galileo, etc. 


PIEDMONTESE AFFAIRS.’—Nicodeme Bianchi is a Modenese historian 
and keeper of the archives at Turin, who has already won considerable 
renown by various works on Italian, and especially upon Modern Pied- 
montese diplomatic history; in this big book he describes and points out 
to the student the immense historic treasures to be found in the archives of 
Turin, not only in connection with the history of Piedmont, from the twelfth 
century down to the present day, but also with the history of all those 
nations which have been in any way related to the house of Savoy. The 
mass of papers, the order in which they are kept, and the courtesy of their 
keeper, now render possible many valuable historical works, whose results 
will speedily be visible, not only in Italy but in France, whence students 
have already come, lured by the precious hints contained in Bianchi’s book. 


of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth century, by Domenico Berti. [Rome 


from the printing house of Paravia, 1 volume octavo, 256 pages.] 
1 Political Matters Relative to the Foreign Department of the Piedmontese State Archives, 


pointed out by Nicodeme Bianchi ; Bologna: Zanichelli. [1 vol. octavo, 750 pages.] 
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ART IN EUROPE. 


Tue English are beginning to feel alive to the evil effects of manufac- 
tures in the destruction of everything that is delightful in a neighborhood, 
and Mr. Ruskin’s war against them, unpractical and Quixotic as it cer- 
tainly is, so far as any result is to be hoped from it, has nevertheless the 
sincere sympathy of many who would get things into a more wholesome 
and beautiful condition if they could. He was asked a little time ago to 
preside at the exhibition of the Sheffield Society of Artists, but refused to do 
so, not very courteously, as the Sheffield artists very probably thought. 
Mr. Ruskin, indeed, went so far as to imply that there could not be any 
artists in Sheffield worthy of the name, for he said that no artist worth 
sixpence a day would consent to live in such a town, beneath a canopy of 
smoke, and he also let it be understood that in his opinion there were no 
lovers of art in Sheffield, for he said that no lover of art would take up his 
abode there for a million a year. I used to think these occasional explo- 
sions of incivility a misfortune for the causes that Mr. Ruskin desired to 
advocate, but I see that when he says something outrageous all the news- 
papers copy it because it strikes their attention, whereas if he were temper- 
ate and polite it is very likely that they would not quote him so frequently. 
It would be allowable to ruffle the tempers of the Sheffield people if by 
vexing them one could make Sheffield beautiful, but nobody who knows the 
place as I do, can hope for any such result. The spread of manufactures 
in England has always been attended hitherto with the utter destruction of 
everything that constituted the natural charm of a locality. I have seen 
the destruction going forward gradually in some of the loveliest spots of 
northern England till they became dreadful deserts of ugliness, like the 
foulest parts of London, with the addition of spoiled nature, which is not to 
be seen in London, to make them even more miserable and lugubrious. 
The saddest thing to see is a spoiled rivulet near the works of some calico- 
printer, poisoned with chemicals and flowing thick and slimy between black 
banks from which all the ferns, wild-flowers, and alder-trees have long since 
utterly disappeared. There are now many places in the manufacturing 
districts from which the work-people can not get a sight of any natural 
beauty unless they undertake a railway journey, often of considerable 
length. This is especially deplorable, because, if a workman can not get to 
a pleasure in a short time and without expense he is practically debarred 
from it, except on rare occasions. It may be said that few working-men 
are likely to feel that intense passion for natural beauty and that urgent 
need for it, which are parts of Mr. Ruskin’s idiosyncrasy. True, but they 
feel the passion and the need very often in minor degrees, enough to make 
them unhappy in the squalid places they are compelled to inhabit. The 
great difficulty of doing anything practical is that the atmosphere of an Eng- 
lish manufacturing town is unfavorable to trees. If trees would grow 
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there might be boulevards and promenades like those in French towns, ac- 
cessible from the homes of the working classes. I was in a little French 
town the other day (Decize, on the Loire), and found that it had a prome- 
nade thirteen hundred yards long composed of a triple avenue of oriental 
plane-trees, full-grown, and truly magnificent. Such a thing would be im- 
possible in Oldham or Rochdale; the trees would all die in the sooty at- 
mosphere. Great and praiseworthy efforts are now made to have public 
parks as near to the manufacturing towns as the state of the atmosphere. 
will permit, but it seems deplorable that the natural beauties which for- 
merly surrounded many of those towns in the utmost possible. profusion 
should have been destroyed irremediably. To begin with: Burnley, in Lanca- 
shire, is situated on what was once one of the loveliest streams in the north of 
England, but it has been converted into a foul sewer. As for the Irwell at 
Manchester, it looks like the river Styx. The hideousness of Manchester 
has produced there’a strong reaction in favor of art among the wealthier 
classes, and of botany among the poor, for botany is a minute enjoyment of 
nature which can be had without great spaces of unspoiled natural scenery. 
The Manchester people seem now to be determined that art shall be made 
accessible to the poor also, for they intend to establish a public gallery, 
which is sure to be well-filled in course of time by means of gifts and 
bequests. It is said already that one of the Manchester millionaires has 
promised the splendid subscription of £100,000. They have a project, too, 
in Manchester for the erection of a new cathedral, which will be a grand op- 
portunity for the enrichment of the city by the introduction of noble archi- 
tecture. The worst of such pieces of architectural magnificence in our 
modern English towns is that they are isolated, and surrounded by such 
fearfully ugly houses and streets. In America (with the advantage of your 
frequent great fires), you seem more decidedly ambitious in the way of 
street architecture, but not often with any result beyond the mechanical 
multiplication of hastily-conceived designs, in which the thought and inven- 
tion of the artist have no place. Even in Paris, where street architecture 
is on the whole so much better than in any other modern city, many of the 
streets are almost intolerably monotonous, and the Rue de Rivoli is one of 
the worst. The municipality of Paris is going to resume, in a quiet and 
temperate way, the improvements which Baron Haussmann used to carry 
forward with such tremendous energy. It seems strange that in a city 
which claims to be the capital of the Fine Arts (though in reality London 
has now equally fair claims to the title), there should be no such thing as a 
special building for the annual exhibitions of pictures, which are still held in 
the Palais de L’Industrie. Certainly, as at present arranged, the building 
is suitable for the purpose in many ways. It is well-lighted from the glass 
roof with the glare tempered by canvas, and there is plenty of space, but 
people are beginning to think it scarcely suits the dignity of the fine arts to 
be received as temporary guests in a building which is devoted in turn to 
so many other purposes, and there is a growing belief in the artistic world 
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that the separation of art from the state would be a good thing. It has 

_ always seemed to me that the giving of medals and other recompenses to 
artists by state officials is very hazardous and even presumptuous, Nobody 
can judge of the fine arts with sufficient certainty to avoid the risk of great 
error and injustice. In the first place, no one who is not practically an 
artist can possibly know very much about the subject, and if he is a practi- 
cal artist the chances are that his taste will be strongly warped by his prac- 
tice and by his special studies in some one direction, so as to make him 
very unjust to artists who work in other directions. With reference to the 
Salon, which will be opened when this letter is on its way to you, I may 
just mention a young sculptor who is considered by artists to show more 
than promise, and who exhibits this year a statue of St. Sebastian. I men- 
tion him as the most extraordinary instance of “self-help’’ that I ever met 
with, personally, among artists. His name is Jean Gautherin, and he was 
born in one of the dreariest parts of the Morvan hills among endless woods 
and wild land such as you have plenty of still in America but which is not 
so common in France. In this out-of-the-way region Gautherin spent his 
infancy and youth, as a shepherd, and his parents were so poor that they 
could not even give him the first rudiments of education. At fifteen he had 
never learned to read, and knew nothing beyond the experiences of a shep- 
herd boy. Somehow, he got to leave his shepherding and learn some hum- 
ble trade, which gave-him an opportunity of going to Paris where he 
became an ouvrier. Feeling the necessity for some education, he worked all 
day at his trade and half the night in educating himself. Having learned 
in this way to read and write he began to study drawing and anatomy and 
then began to model and carve, always at night, in the few hours he could 
steal from sleep or recreation, but by the time he began the study of art he 
was already twenty-two years old. He is quite young yet and is now a re- 
cognized artist with a marble statue in the Salon. He never received a 
penny of pecuniary help from any one. Imagine the prodigious difficulty 
of the transition, from the state of the shepherd boy who could not read to 
the clever ouvrier and hard student in Paris, and then again from the 
ouvrier, studying at night, to the artist working in marble and recognized as 
a brother by some of the most eminent of living men! I have these details 
on the authority of M. Gautherin himself. 

Here is another extraordinary instance of what natural talents can do. 
An intimate friend of mine, the head of an important firm in the city of 
London, wrote to me two or three years ago and said that he intended to 
begin oil-painting, having at his disposal just one hour a day in the summer 
mornings and a fortnight’s holiday every autumn. Of course I thought 
nothing would come of it, but that it was a harmless way of passing an hour 
of leisure. Well, my friend in this short time has taught himself to paint so 
well that his little pictures are admitted into the exhibitions and one of 
them was sold last year, much to the artist’s astonishment, who only put a 
price upon it for fun. This year he has a picture in the Royal Academy, 
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in a very good place. So much for an hour a day well-employed, by a 
person of great natural talent for the fine arts. A single instance like this is 
quite enough to disprove the common affirmation of artists that it is quite 
impossible for any one to do good work unless he gives his whole life to the 
manual practice of art. I ought however to add that my friend has always 
been a great lover of art and an intelligent student of it in galleries and 
exhibitions. P. G. HAMERTON, 
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UNTIL very recently it has been an accepted conclusion among astron- 
omers that the apparent displacement of certain lines in the spectra of the 
fixed stars or other celestial objects was an evidence of the motion of these 
bodies toward or from the earth, and the velocities deduced from the obser- 
vations were found not to exceed the limits of probability. Some years 
since Mr. Huggins concluded that the bright star Sirius was receding from 
the earth at the rate of twenty-six miles in a second, and he subsequently 
extended his researches to numerous other stars and some of the nebule 
and comets, all of which showed evidence of motion, in the spectroscope. 
Although his observations were affected with some irregular variations, the 
care and skil! with which they were conducted gave to his conclusions from 
them a great authority. Subsequently Professor Vogel, at Bothkamp, turned 
his attention to investigations of the same kind, and still more recently a 
great many determinations of the motion of stars have been made at Green- 
wich, under the superintendence of Professor Airy. These later observa- 
tions developed, in the results calculated from them, some remarkable dis- 
crepancies which could not readily be explained, and which it was difficult 
to account for as depending upon ordinary instrumental errors. In some 
cases the observations of the same star on successive nights gave not only 
very different velocities of recession or approach, but even indicated motion 
in opposite directions at the different times. Comparing the determinations 
of different observers, Secchi was struck with the great discrepancies in them, 
and in a recent letter to the French Academy he gives a list of many of them 
with others obtained by himself, in which there appear not only great varia- 
tions as to the velocities deduced, but also, in numerous instances, a differ- 
ence in the direction of motion, both of which indicated the existence of 
some systematic error, or radical defect in the mode of observation, which 
had hitherto escaped detection. 

In special experiments undertaken by him, with a view to detect this 
error, a vacuum-tube containing hydrogen was placed in front of the object- 
glass of the telescope and in the prolongation of its axis. The instrument, 
which was driven by a clock in the usual way, was then turned upon a bright 
star, and the position of one of the hydrogen lines relatively to the corre- 
sponding line produced by the tube was observed. It was found that the 
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stellar line was upon the side of the other toward the red end of the spec- 
trum, indicating a recession of the star. On disconnecting the clock and 
moving the telescope by hand, the star being kept near the center of the 
field by means of the finder, it resulted that the stellar line appeared to the 
one side or the other of the bright hydrogen line, according as the star was 
upon the one side or the other of the axis of the instrument. It would thus 
appear that, notwithstanding the perfection of the apparatus hitherto 
employed, and the care exercised in the investigations, the results are to be 
received with caution. It is not improbable that on eliminating, or allowing 
for, the errors of previous observations, a residual displacement of the lines 
may be found, from which the motion of the stars may be inferred, but it is 
evident that further experiments are necessary before the conclusions can 
be received with confidence. It has been proved beyond a doubt that the 
motion of a sounding body toward or from the ear does produce a difference 
of pitch in the sound heard; but though there is every reason for believing 
that a movement of the luminous source produces a change in the refrangi- 
bility of the light emitted, the question is still a matter of controversy, and 
a decisive experimental proof or disproof of such an effect is one of the 
desiderata of optical science. 

AN INGENIOUS PLAN for measuring the approximate depth of the sea 
without the use of a sounding line has been devised by Mr. C. W. Siemens, 
who gave an account of it at a recent meeting of the Royal Society, which 
is reported in Vature. It depends upon the principle that if, in place of 
the solid substance which forms the exterior crust of the earth, whose den- 
sity may be taken to be the mean density of the superficial rock, water, a 
material of less density is substituted, the total attraction must be dimin- 
ished, and the amount of this diminution is a measure of the depth of the 
light substance which has been substituted for the heavy material. Were 
the mean density of the whole earth exactly known, as well as that of the 
superficial rock and of sea-water, it would be possible to construct a scale 
by calculation which would indicate the depth of water corresponding to a 
particular diminution of the effect of gravitation, but Mr. Siemens has pre- 
ferred to construct a scale by comparing the indications of the instrument 
with the depths observed in actual soundings. ‘The apparatus, called 
a bathometer, consists of a heavy weight, which is a column of mercury, 
supported upon steel springs, being in fact essentially a spring-balance of 
extreme delicacy, with arrangements for reading very small variations of 
gravitation, upon a scale where they are expressed as units of depth of the 
water. The instrument has been found to give very satisfactory results in 
experimental trials; and though it can not give the actual depth of water 
below the ship, but only the average depth for a considerable area around, 
it can show with certainty whether the vessel is approaching shallower 
water, and so may be of great service in navigation, especially as it can be 
used in weather when ordinary soundings would be difficult or impossible. 

VaRIOUS PLANS have been proposed for saving the heat carried off by 
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the waste steam of an ordinary engine, the greater number of which depend 
upon employing it to vaporize a liquid volatile at a lower temperature than 
water, and thus to put in motion a secondary or companion engine. A 
novel mode of utilizing this heat is proposed by M. Tommasi, which con- 
sists in causing by its means the dilatation of some liquid of low specific 
heat and high rate of expansion, as for instance, oil. This is contained in 
a strong cylinder provided with a movable piston, the pressure exerted by 
which can be used in a variety of ways, where a great force acting through 
but a short distance is required. As an instance of its application may be 
cited an experiment of the inventor, in which it was brought to bear upon 
a mass of lead enclosed in a steel case in which was a perforation. Through 
this the lead was made to issue as it would have done under a pressure 
which he estimates as high as eight hundred atmospheres. 

A CLEAR AND. ACCURATE STATEMENT of its conditions is often half the 
solution of a difficult problem, and a careful summary of knowledge is the 
best means of defining the boundaries of ignorance, as well as of showing 
where the attack may be made that shall end in fresh conquests. It is 
therefore a service that can hardly be over-rated when a master-hand draws 
the firm outline of the region already acquired to science, and enables the 
host of active workers to concentrate their efforts upon the points most 
important to the progress of knowledge, and that give the best promise of 
useful results. The book which has just been published by Professor P. G. 
Tait, of the University of Edinburgh, entitled “ Lectures on some Recent 
Advances in Physical Science,” will be welcomed by all interested in this 
department of research as a vivid presentation of the actual position and 
tendencies of physical science, and of the processes by which its rapid 
advances in the last few years have been made. It contains the reports of 
thirteen lectures delivered by him in 1874, at the desire of a number of his 
friends, chiefly professional men, with only such changes as were necessary 
to adapt them to this mode of publication. The leading topics, though few 
in number, and expressed by titles some of which would have been scarcely 
intelligible a few years since, include the chief phenomena of matter and 
force. Starting with the history of the modern doctrine of energy, he goes 

to the principle of the transformation of energy, which finds its applica- 
tion in such manifold ways, to the phenomena of light, heat, and electricity, 
to the movement of gaseous molecules, and to many other subjects which 
need not be enumerated here. In the later lectures he considers some of 
the hypotheses by which physicists are boldly pushing out into the almost 
unknown regions of the ultimate structure of matter, and the modes of 
action of the different forms of force. Of these one of the most interesting 
is Sir W. Thomson’s brilliant suggestion of vortex-atoms, a theory which, 
though surrounded with most formidable mathematical difficulties, has 
already, in the hands of its author and by the investigations of Professor 
Helmholz, yielded results of the highest significance. Analysis has succeeded 
in showing that these vortex-atoms, which are constituted like the smoke- 
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rings thrown out from a locomotive chimney, if produced in a frictionless 
fluid, would move forever without loss of energy or change of form; that 
two such rings brought into collision are not commingled but fly apart after 
the shock like perfectly elastic bodies; that furthermore, as has been shown 
by Helmholz, they are indivisible, and could not be severed by the keenest 
edge, thus literally answering to the definition of atoms. Incomplete as it is, 
the theory offers a probable explanation of many of the properties of matter, 
and appears capable of furnishing, when more fully developed, the solution of 
many questions which molecular science has hitherto been unable to answer. 
.The concluding chapter further discusses some of the methods by which 
things so far beyond the reach of direct observation as the size of the ultimate 
molecules of matter, their number in a defined space, and the velocities 
with which they move, may be inferred with a good degree of certainty, 
leading to some of the most interesting results that have been attained in 
modern times. As an additional merit, the volume is very readable, and 
fitted to entertain even the unscientific reader. 

WorKS LIKE THE ONE JUST MENTIONED, limited as they are to the lead- 
ing ideas and principles of scientific investigation, must necessarily omit the 
record of the almost innumerable details of experiment and discovery. In 
fact nothing short of a bulky encyclopedia would serve for even brief men- 
tion of the various acquisitions made in a period of only a few years. Among 
many volumes issued every year, with the intent to supply this deficiency, 
the “Annual Record of Science and Industry,” by Professor S. F. Baird, of 
Washington, is, of its kind, beyond question the most complete and satis- 
factory record of progress published. Aided by a number of eminent col- 
laborators, Professor Baird aims, in this work, to furnish not only a general 
summary of progress accomplished within the year, but also, in a separate 
portion of the book, a more detailed and particular account of the chief 
results of scientific investigation. Although such a work, if made exhaus- 
tive, would be practically unlimited in extent, high praise is due for thé 
good judgment which has governed the selection of material and kept it 
within reasonable limits, and for the care and accuracy with which the 
topics have been presented. The value of the work is greatly enhanced by 
the very full index appended to it, a matter too often neglected in workstf 
this kind. ARTHUR W. WRIGHT. 
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